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N OT the least among the splendid 
strides recently taken in the 
field of reform, may be mentioned the 
development of interest in the po- 
sition of woman.’ Many influences in 
the past have concurred to render 
the female sex less self-assertive and 
independent than the male. Women 
have been the more domestic in their 
habits both by reason of their superior 
attachment to home and as a result 
of their maternal cares. Moreover, 
from their comparative defenceless- 
ness during the functions of maternity, 
for a large part of their lives they 
have been unable to cope with men 
as adversaries or rivals on the physi- 
cal plane; so that naturally enough, 
men in a primitive state were led to 
take advantage of their sisters until 
many unjust laws, customs and ideas 
became well nigh universal with re- 
gard to the rights and privileges of 
the female sex. But as the world 
grew more enlightened, both men 
and women became emancipated from 
the tyranny of old mistakes. Men 
have now become larger in their views 
and in their sympathies. Women 
have also caught the inspiration of 
the new era, and to-day they have 
advanced so far as to evolve a type 
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which is becoming quite well known 
as the ‘‘ new woman.” 

Of the distinguished representa- 
tives in this country of what might 
be called pioneer new women, per- 
haps no one has been more active, 
efficient or highly honored than the 
subject of our present sketch. 

Mrs. Livermore has certainly been 
highly favored in all that pertains to 
the heritage of constitutional superi- 
ority of body and brain. If she could 
have chosen her ancestors she would 
probably have selected no better 
stock than nature gave her, for she 
is a native of Boston, of a good old 
Massachusetts family, remotely of 
Welsh extraction. She is a woman 
who would instantly command atten- 
tion by her physical presence alone, 
being five feet six and one-half inches 
in height, weighing one hundred and 
seventy pounds, and carrying with 
dignity and grace a twenty-three- 
inch head. Her brain is thus as large 
as is usually found in men of the most 
commanding ability—those who be 
come leaders in national affairs and 
who compel recognition by virtue o: 
their physical and mental strength as 
well as superior knowledge. He 
hair is naturally chestnut brown with 
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a slight mixture of red. 
are grayish-blue, 
mental activity and fertility; and the 
brain is well supported by a strong 
frame, with superb powers of digestion, 
circulation and respiration. 

There is a rare balance in the en- 


Her eyes 
indicating great 


tire organization. There are few 
deficiencies of any kind, and this is 
one of the chief conditions of her 
eminentsuccess. The different parts 
of her body and brain work in uni- 
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son. Each department of the nu- 
tritive system is presided over, as it 
were, by a competent and reliable 
director. There is no mutiny among 
the officers—there are no jealousies; 
there is no friction, no clashing of 
interests. If the stomach has a cer- 


tain amount of work to do, it is not 
handicapped by a failure of the liver 
or the lungs. 

Her brain is also singularly well 
equipped for almost all forms of 
mental battle, although Combative- 





ness is least developed of the elements 
which confer executive power, and 
should not be marked ‘more than 
average, or four in thescale of seven. 
Destructiveness, however, is unmis- 
takably large. This imparts to her 
character a quality of fortitude, 
thoroughness, and a spirit of energy 
which leaves no stone unturned when 
she is once committed to any serious 
undertaking. The combination of 
the other faculties is also such as to 
permit Destructiveness to act under 
nearly all circumstances without be- 
ing neutralized. For example, in 
the discharge of a disagreeable duty, 
she does not flinch at the sight of 
tears or blood, and when conscious 
that she is in the right her work is as 
complete when she leaves it as her 
feeling was intense when she began. 
She makes no idle threats. What 
she promises she performs. 

She does not care for the noise or 
confusion of a contest, but feels a 
keen pleasure in knowing that the 
enemy is beating a retreat. When 
she delivers a blow she cares nothing 
for a loud report, and she would be 
better satisfied to reach a vital spot 
with one sharp, noiseless arrow than 
to pierce the same depth with a bullet 
accompanied by the crack of a rifle. 
At the same time, if the roar of 
musketry is unavoidable, she never 
stops her ears. She is simply in- 
different to a multiplicity of means 
for the accomplishment of a definite 
end. She believes in no extra words, 
and is preéminently a woman of dis- 
patch. 

The back head is enormously de- 
veloped at Inhabitiveness, and with 
her persistence and patience she has 
the highest order of attachment for 
home. She is also intensely patri- 
otic. The sense of justice, the in- 
stinct to garner her earnings, and 
her love of permanency in all rela- 
tions, combine with her domestic 
attachment so as to produce a pro- 
found enthusiasm for the preserva- 
tion and honor of her native land. 
Friendship is fully developed, but is 














exclusive She does not become at- 
tached to people from the mere 
accident of association. It is a 
question of affinity rather than pro- 
pinquity. But all her feelings tend 
to cement whatever social ties she 
forms. . 

She would be a devoted mother ; 
and as her ideas of life are broad her 
maternal instinct would naturally 
embrace a wide variety of dependent 
creatures. 

The sentiment of conjugal love, 
or union for life, is in accord with 
all her other phases of constancy. 
There is not a trace of coquetry in 
this face. How grave and earnest 
are these eyes! Every feature be- 
speaks the domination of intelligence 
and devotion to serious aims. Such 
a woman is rarely fascinating to men, 
but the object of her preference is 
never tortured with a doubt as to her 
loyalty. Her face is not a sky where 
love’s lightning dances with bewitch- 
ing grace, nor is it ever crossed by 
clouds of jealousy or deceit. It is 
more the face of a mother than that 
of awife. It is a mature face, and 
suggests more sympathy with the pur- 
poses and ends of nature than with 
mere processes or means. All the 
facial lineaments are firm and strong. 
There is no ambiguity in the language 
of sucha character, whether expressed 
in speech or simply by a look. She 
neither beguiles with dazzling prom- 
ises nor disappoints by failing to keep 
her word. 

Neither in the head nor face is there 
a sign of more than ordinary appetite 
for food or drink. Her expression is 
almost ascetic and austere. With 
such a nature, leaning toward all that 
is normal, carefully regulated, 
measured and restrained, it is not 
strange that she should advocate a 
doctrine of abstemiousness and 
frugality in all departments of life. 
She cannot bear the thought of waste 
or reckless expenditure of anything 
of negotiable value, or which con- 
tains even the invisible potency of 
future usefulness. She has a great 
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deal of Yankee thrift. Her sense of 
pronerty is strong. In this matter 
she is an exception among those who 
attain eminence in the professional 
world, and especially among those 
who are identified with radical reforms. 
Acquisitiveness would never become 
a ruling passion, but it would never 
be denied a voice in her mental 
deliberations. She would never de- 
vote her life to working for money, 
but she would never be content to do 
without it. She has more disposition 
to save than to make. Her wants 
would be few, and hence a policy of 
economy would be easy forher. None 
of her desires conflict with the in- 
stinct to provide against a rainy day. 
Good management with her is as 
natural as breathing, and must have 
been a habit from her earliest years. 
Methods of economy which some 
people would practice only with an 
effort and after long study, she would 
follow as unconsciously as if there 
were no other way to do. 

Cautiousness is also a leading trait. 
She has the feeling which prompts 
her to be on her guard, and is fortu- 
nately endowed also with the kind of 
intelligence which judges accurately 
of dangers while they are still far 
distant. 

Secretiveness is of only average 
influence, and acts as a restrainer 
rather than as an instigator. Her 
whole organism bears the stamp of 
solidity and angularity rather than 
that o: curvilinear structures of 
flexible tissue, and her mental proc- 
esses are in keeping with the same 
law; hence directness, truthfulness 
and openness are more natural to her 
than evasion. In action she would 
be sincere, although she is not spon- 
taneous or effusive either in word or 
deed. Her emotions are strong 
when once set going, but her 
thoughts keep pace with them even 
in moments of the greatest excite- 
ment, so that she rarely fails to 
recognize the advantage of repressing 
a sentiment or an opinion whether 
prompted to do so by the hiding 
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instinct or not. On this account she 
appears more secretive than she 
really is in the proper sense of the 
term. 

Mrs. Livermore is also a very ex- 
ceptional character from the fact of 
possessing large Self-esteem with only 
a full or fair degree of Approbative- 
ness. In this respect she is unlike 
the majority of Americans of either 
sex. She enjoys the approval of 
others after she has found herself 
acceptable in her own eyes, but she 
is not satisfied to revel in the sun- 
shine of admiration which she has 
not justly earned. She is imbued 
with the consciousness of her self- 
hood with its privileges, rights, 
duties and responsibilities. She is 
proud and independent. She assumes 
the position of a leader without the 
least hesitation or embarrassment. 
Through the influence of this faculty 
life is serious. Every act becomes 
tinged with gravity. Frivolous, 
meaningless or purposeless pursuits 
are instinctively avoided, or if in- 
dulged for a while are easily re- 
linquished. Still she does not go to 
the extreme of choosing a dark and 
gloomy path. She is willing to climb 
the mountain, and never shortens a 
step to avoid a stone, but does not 
voluntarily take the shady side. 
Thus she enjoys a flash of wit or a 
humorous story, but simply to give 
spice and flavor to her work. 

In the smaller and earlier portrait, 
in the center of the top head at the 
edge of the braid a very considerable 
development of Firmness may be seen 
by the most inexperienced student of 
cranial forms. ‘This quality per- 
meates her whole being and explains 
much of her success under difficulties. 
As an illustration of her persistence, 
it is said that on one occasion she 
had an important lecture engagement 
for Sunday afternoon in Cincinnati, 
but owing to the failure of a livery man 
to keep his word, she found herself 
Sunday morning fifty miles away with 
no chance of another train. A loco- 
motive was sent for her and brought 
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her within sixteen miles of the city, 
when a derailed freight train blocked 
the way. Still she managed to ride 
in a beer wagon to a station a little 
beyond the scene of the accident, and 
from there made the rest of the 
journey in a cattle train, after being 
duly weighed and billed as ‘live 
stock,” and thus kept the appoint- 
ment. 

However, there is still another 
faculty to be mentioned which con- 
tributes largely to this woman's capac- 
ity for sustained effort. Her Con- 
tinuity almost equals her Firmness so 
that she is not only unyielding and 
steadfast in her plans and principles, 
but is also patient in her methods of 
work, She not only refuses to give 
up her intention to do a thing, but is 
equally averse to a temporary lull in 
performance. Most people love 
variety, diversion, rest and recre- 
ation; but this woman finds pleasure 
in monotonous application. As she 
works consecutively to a finish, she 
needs to heat her iron only once and 
thus saves time, besides securing a 
more perfect product. 

Mrs. Livermore is a thoroughly 
just woman. Conscientiousness is 
one of the must conspicuous elements 
in her character, and is well sustained 
by the combination of the other 
mental powers. Benevolence occupies 
a somewhat subordinate rank. She 
will be charitable, but from a sense of 
duty rather than sympathy; and in 
the distribution of alms she will con- 
sider the question of ultimate utility 
quite as much as that of immediate 
pleasure. She always remembers that 
kindness to a serpent may mean death 
to a bird. 

In religion she is ethical rather than 
pious; interested in deeds rather than 
creeds; happier in the storm of inter- 
rogation than in the calm of faith; 
guided by the idea rather than by the 
sentiment of worship; more critical 
than credulous regarding the unseen 
world, yet always eager to welcome a 
clearer and diviner interpretation of 
life’s highest laws. 
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Mrs. Livermore's forehead is almost 
a model of symmetry. Excepting 
the sense of color the perceptives are 
all large. Individuality, Eventuality 
and Locality might be marked seven 
in the phrenological scale. The first 
of these last three gives clearness, 
pointedness and distinctness to her 
thought. There is no confusion in 
her statement of a proposition. Each 
element is carefully separated from 
every other and assigned to its proper 
place. We often find Form, Size and 
Weight equally large, but the develop- 
ment of Order isexceptional. Time, 
Tune and Language are only fair. She 
is not redundant in the use of words, 
unless itis proper to say that she is 
redundant in her thoughts. Indi- 
viduality will enable her to acquire a 
large vocabulary by a process similar 


to that of the botanist who becomes 
familiar with a large number of 
plants. 

The higher reasoning powers fill 
out the upper forehead and impart to 
her intellect the same completeness 
which may be said to characterize the 
form of the skull. Surely but little 
could be added to the shape of this 
forehead to make it more perfect in 
the eyes of a phrenologist, if consid- 
ered as an instrument of intelligence. 
In the fine balance of all its parts we 
have one great secret of this woman’s 
superb all-around judgment.: The 
talent for narrative is strongly 
marked, while the analytical, critical 
and philosophical powers are equally 
pronounced. Such a woman could 
have become eminent in almost any 
executive sphere. 


><—__——- 


THE GREAT MINORITY. 
By Atice E, Ives. 


don’t invite her; she’s so 


ce 

() heavy.” 

**I never found her so,” said the 
other woman. ‘‘She’s very interest- 
ing to me. Then think of her liter- 
ary success.” 

‘Yes, I know that. Her name 
looks well in your list. But you know 
she will talk on deep subjects, and 
she's always so frightfully in earn- 
est.” 

**So it’s being frightfully in earnest 
that’s the crime?” 

‘Certainly; in society, 
bagatelle!”* 

‘*Then I’m sorry for society.” 

And there you are. 

This conversation took place in the 
drawing room of a popular society 
woman. She was the first speaker, 
and she spoke with authority. The 
other woman knew that she was in a 
very small minority, and that her 
pity for society was wasted, and her 
feeble protest as the toot of a penny 
whistle in a boiler shop, so she said 
no more. 


vive la 


But a third woman who sat by and 
listened, pondered these things in her 
heart, and felt constrained to write. 

If there had not been such a large, 
wide, all-pervading truth in what both 
women said, it wouldn’t have been 
worth while giving it a second 
thought; but considerable experience 
in the social world, and especially in 
this season’s ‘‘swim,” convinced the 
third woman that it was an important 
and self-evident fact. 

Sometimes certain ideas and im- 
pressions will jostle up against you, 
and pass on without even an apology. 
Again, they will enter in and perhaps 
rattle around in the empty spaces of 
your brain like a dried pea in a pod, 
when suddenly something will open 
the old pod, and drop the pea into 
soil, and it will sprout in spite of 
you. 

The third woman had been gather- 
ing up these vague impressions all 
winter, and suddenly these words 
cracked the pod, and the pea sprouted 
willy-nilly. 
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In society to-day it is undoubtedly 
a fact that the woman who says se- 
riousness is a crime is in a very large 
majority. In her heart of hearts she 
may not believe it, but she must at 
least appear to. When almost the 
entire social world is crying ‘‘Vive /a 
bagatelle /’’ what churl so base as not 
to join in the chorus? 

But the very word ‘‘ majority” 
argues the existence of another term, 
‘*minority.”” Thank heaven there is 
at least a minority, for in it lies the 
Saving grace which is to keep the 
whole social fabric from bursting like 
a bubble. 

Freakishness, trifling and childish- 
ness are the order of the day. Per- 
haps this is simply an expression of 
the eternal fitness of thingsin the end 
of the century. Old age generally 
means a return to second childhood; 
and this century is dying with the 
usual accompaniment of senility. It 
has been a strong, fine, splendid cen- 
tury in many ways, and its virility is 
still giving us surprises, but it lapses 
into puerile ways so frequently as to 
produce something of a shock, did 
we not stop to consider its age. 

Freakishness and bizarre effects are 
everywhere. That’s natural, too. 
The baby will reach out its little 
hands twice as quickly for a red and 
yellow and green paper windmill as 
it would for a Rembrandt etching. 
Judgment does not count in the mat- 
ter. It is simply the gratification of 
a sensation. But if the baby wants 
the windmill, the dealer would be very 
foolish to try to sell it a Rembrandt 
etching; so we are flooded with red 
and yellow windmills. 

Look at the millinery windows, for 
instance. The grotesque things of 
angles and bristling wings, a jumble 
of all sorts of the most incongruous 
materials under the sun, glittering 
with bits of glass, tin and brass, with 
the colors of a Pawnee chief in his 
war paint, and the startling outlines of 
a South Sea savage’s headdress. Can 
you imagine a sweet, Madonna-like 
face, or a woman noted for her brains 


and good sense, surmounted by such 
a bewildering monstrosity ? 

The mind absolutely fefuses to 
grasp Mrs. Humphry Ward, George 
Eliot, Susan B. Anthony, or even the 
beautiful Mary Anderson-Navarro in 
such a headgear. 

A woman’s mood must harmonize 
with her clothes. What the present 
mood iscan be to alarge extent deter- 
mined bythe immense sale of these 
sensations in headgear, sleeves, skirts 
and wraps. The human body is the 
standard of truth in beauty of line 
and fitness. Its present covering has 
departed about as far from that truth 
into the region of grotesqueness as 
it is possible to go. 

Next note the freakishness of so- 
called ‘‘art’’ in the pictures used for 
illustration and wall posters, which 
have become so popular from the 
yellow book craze, and the horrors of 
Aubrey Beardsley’s nightmares in 
black and white. We have all been 
amused by them because they were 
new; they reminded us of the droll 
figures made by the child in its first 
efforts atexpression; but they could 
scarcely be taken seriously as art. 
Still according to the fim de sidcle 
chorus: ‘‘Who wants to take any- 
thing seriously?” That’strue. Who 
does? The majority of us simply 
want to be amused or startled. 

The play which can run longest in 
the great metropolis of the United 
States is ‘‘A Trip to Chinatown,” or 
**t492,”" a screaming burlesque on 
the greatest event in all history. 
And the playwright who has made the 
most money is the one who wrote 
“The Brass Monkey,” ‘‘A Hole in 
the Ground” and ‘‘A Bunch of Keys.” 
Some people have said they couldn’t 
even laugh over these things, but 
they were in sucha small minority 
they didn’t count. 

The man who wrote these pieces 
was all right from his standpoint. 
He saw what the public wanted and 
gave ittothem. Who of us would 
not do the same thing when there is 
both honor and profit inthe trans- 
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action? ‘Then there is the dramatic 
critic who is no better than the play, 
and sometimes not as good. 

He is called a critic, but he is not 
one any more than “ The Bunch of 
Keys” isa play, or Aubrey Beards- 
ley’s atrocities are art, or the triangle 
of straw and beads is a bonnet. He 
belongs to the same class of airy, 
tricksy travesters. 

Criticism has always been supposed 
to bea serious thing. That is why 
there is so little room for the genuine 
article td-day. 

There are of course many of the 
real critics still left. They believe 
that the virtue and faults of a play 
should each be carefully weighed and 
pointed out, and that if they are 
worthy of the name of critic they 
should be capable of judging what 
faults and virtues are. 

But the ‘‘critic’’ who is the most 
bad and is best liked by his editor, is 
the one who sets himself up for the 
public gaze, and says, ‘‘Behold ! how 
funny I can be. Watch my wit as I 
aim it like mud balls at the play. See 
how dexterously I can hit the target 
every time. When I get through 
that poor wretch of an author will rue 
the day he ever set up his brains and 
heart’s blood as a bull’s eye for me 
to pelt at. Am I not a brilliant, 
sarcastic, witty devil of a fellow ?” 

But when he is finished what do 
the public know about the play? 
They have a vague idea that it must 
be pretty bad. They do know that 
the critic has had a good time with 
it, and that they have laughed heartily 
over his cleverness. 

Ever so many say: ‘‘ I always read 
his criticisms; they are so funny.” 

Well, sothey are. He isa bright 
fellow. But why could not the same 
wit be put to some other use where 
it would not do so much harm and 
injustice. Ridicule should never 
masquerade as criticism; for while 
criticism may lead the mistaken 
author to correct his faults, ridicule 
only exasperates or kills. 

Right here I observe that the 





chorus cries out: ‘‘ Well, kill him, 
why not! Some authors deserve it! 
Vive la bagatelle!”’ 

But we have found out that mob 
rule is bad. Let the law take its 
course, and let a man be judged by 
his peers. 

Childishness is the main element in 
most of the amusements of the day. 
The coaching parade is a striking 
illustration of this. 

I never see a well-dressed gentle- 
man playing at driving a coach with 
bright yellow wheels but I think of a 
boy with a new tin horse. If a man 
wants to drive for the delight of 
drinking in the fresh air, the beauty 
of skies, and distances, of trees in 
winter etchings against gray back- 
grounds, or the green wealth of sum- 
mer, he is indulging in a manly 
amusement which shall bring health 
to body and soul; but if he drives 
simply to show his yellow wheels he 
is more childish than the child. 

Then there is the street parade 
with the men in brass buttons and 
feathers, sometimes clanking their 
arms on horseback. This always sets 
me thinking of some nice little boys 
who have received wooden swords for 
Christmas. 

Again there is the childishness of 
the woman who, among a very select 
few, takes to sewing in Lent, just as 
the little girl carries her work-box to 
her small friend’s house and plays at 
being demure, and making her doll’s 
clothes, when she is tired of chasing 
her hoop and wants to be called a 
good child by her parents. 

There are the hundreds of childish 
people who must have things just be- 
cause other people have them, and 
must do things just because other 
people do them. They shake hands 
on a level with their noses, a per- 
formance which has neither grace nor 
reason for being, just because it is 
English. They leave the lower 
button of their waistcoats undone be- 
cause the Prince of Wales did it. 
They carry nineteen yards of mate- 
rial, not to mention five yards of 
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grass cloth, around in one dress skirt 
just because Mrs. Toplofty does. 

May heaven preserve us from any 
further senility on the part of this 
doddering old century! 

Let it not be understood that 
amusement, relaxation and good- 
natured fooling are not necessary to 
the grown person. They are abso- 
lutely imperative. 

The trouble is we work so many 
hours, and under such terrible pres- 
sure that when we are released we fly 
toabsurd lengths of driveling idiocy in 
our relaxation, because the brain is 
utterly worked out, and reduced to in- 
fantile processes. This is all wrong. 
Perhaps the new century will give us 
the key to a more symmetrical living, 
a more harmonious adjusting of con- 
ditions, when there shall be less of 
brass, silver or gold, and more of 
blue sky, and the eternal truth of God. 

There was a nation when the earth 
was still quite young, whose amuse- 
ments, even at this late day, seem to 
us poetic, beautiful and dignified. 

Our artists love to paint their cele- 
bration of the vintage with Bacchus 
crowned, and maidens playing upon 
the pipes; their festal dances; their 
anniversaries of Ceres, and their 
Olympian games; while the dramas 
they piayed and which packed every 
foot of standing room are to-day of 
such noble and stately proportions 
that we find only a cultured and 
thoughtful few capable of appreciat- 
ing their majestic mold. 

Their processions were dignified, 
because the object was more than the 
spectacle. Their vintage festival was 
poetic, because Bacchus was to them 
a god. Their Olympian games were 
worth while, because they meant the 
cultivation of physical strength and 
manly courage. Their dramas were 
noble and beautiful, because the poet 
was more than the money box. 

And now a word for the great 
minority of to-day. They are the 
men and women who meet occasion- 
ally in drawing-rooms, and can still 
speak sincerely to each other. 
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They are not so selfish that they 
say to themselves: ‘‘I will not give 
one bit of my heart or soul to this 
man or woman, lest he or she rob 
me.” But, instead, they give of 
themselves, and sometimes that 
comes to them ten-fold in return. 
For humanity is more often good 
than bad, and repays in the genuine 
coin, 

They are not above a bit of good- 
natured fooling; but it is more like 
the drollery of the old-time clown in 
the circus than the shallow nonsense 
or senseless buffoonery that bores 
one like a stupid lecture. 

They would rather hear a bright 
person talk than play poker or 
dominos; and a leisurely quiet drive 
along the banks of the Hudson when 
the buds are swelling and the birds 
are singing is much more to their 
taste than a seat on a glittering stage 
coach as it spins down Fifth avenue. 

They wear clothes that are fashion- 
able, but not freakish. They shake 
your hand as though they were 
glad to see you, and not as though 
they were performing an incantation 
to the god of /a mode. They do 
honest, sincere work, whether it 
be making pictures, the writing of 
plays, or the criticisms thereof. They 
think kindly of their fellow-men, 
and do not forget that ridicule is a 
deadlier shaft. than blame. They 
say: ‘‘ We cannot live without laugh- 
ter, neither can we live without 
love.” 

‘* Every spirit makes its house; but 
afterward the house confines the 
spirit," says Emerson. Our fellow- 
man mostly sees nothing but the 
house. But do not let us be always 
denying him a peep at the spirit. It 
will lighten up for him a bit the dusty, 
noisy road, just as does the man who 
takes down his fences so that the 
weary wayfarer may get a glimpse of 
his roses and mignonette. 

Again do not let us feel that the 
house of the spirit must now wear 
the jester’s colors to be welcome 
among our fellow-men. 
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**Motley’s your only wear,” was 
uttered by poor Lear after he became 
insane. The cap and bells must 
sometimes have borne heavily on that 
wise fellow, Touchstone. 

Let us always have fun, wit, and 
jollity; and beware of the man who 
never laughs. But even the King 
did not always dine with his fool. 

This insatiate demand for trifling 
must have its causes, deeper down 


perhaps than we can now sce. If 
‘*Vive la Bagatelle!” keeps the over- 
worked, eager, rushing throng from 
madness, no doubt it is well. 

But at the same time let us be 
thankful for the great minority who 
lend some color of dignity, stability 
and character to our social life; and 
who shall help lay the foundations of 
equipoise, harmony and grandeur of 
that greater century which is to come. 


a £@o——————-____. 


SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


By CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 


WILLIAM WALTON—II. 


HE writings of Mr. Walton upon 
the poets have alwaysappeared 
to us to possess exceptional value 
from a phrenological point of view as 
well as literary, and we consider his 
illustrations of especial interest as 
showing in a practical and most con- 
clusive manner the harmony which 
exists between peculiar developments 
of the brain and their expression in 
poetical composition, as well as in 
the every-day lives of the poets. 

In the previous article, Scott, 
Moore, Byron, Coleridge and Crabbe 
were compared and contrasted and 
the peculiarities of their verse ac- 
counted for on phrenological prin- 
ciples. Mr. Waiton next speaks of 
Goldsmith as follows: 

‘*In the edition of the works of 
Oliver Goldsmith, edited by Wash- 
ington Irving, is a fair engraving of 
the author, by J. B. Longuere, from 
a painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
whose accuracy in likenesses, added 
to his own intimacy with the poet, 
induces an entire reliance upon its 
faithfulness. In this engraving the 
os frontis is finely developed. But 
the attention is chiefly arrested by the 
extraordinary protrusion of the organ 
of Locality, whose function phrenology 
supposes imparts the love and desire 
for travel. Now if there be any one 
trait more strongly marked than an- 


other in the author of the ‘‘ Traveler’ 
—if there be a fact of his personal 
history more strongly impressed upon 
the memory of his admirers than an- 
other, it is that well-authenticated 
one of his having actually accom- 
plished the tour.of Europe on foot! 
of having in spite of innumerable 
obstacles, of want of friends, influ- 
ence, and money, and, as he himself 
terms it, ‘‘ want of impudence,”’ grati- 
fied the imperious demands of this 
organ by strolling from one end of 
Europe tothe other, even when a smat- 
tering skill upon a flute constituted his 
principal means of support. That 
the inconveniences, the countless 
deprivations, and innumerable morti- 
fications attendant upon such a 
vagabond life should have been in- 
curred, and voluntarily incurred, by 
a man of education and refined 
tastes, by one of his peculiar sensi- 
tiveness, is by no means a common 
occurrence, even among the eccen- 
tric class of men to which, as a poet 
and man of genius, he belongs. So 
unconquerable was this propensity for 
wandering that even after he had 
attained an enviable rank among the 
greatest writers of his age, his rest- 
lessness, and great anxiety for further 
travel, formed a prominent feature in 
his character. 

‘*The well-known vanity of the poet 
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may be ascribed to morbid Approba- 
tiveness. His selfish faculties, as a 
class, were rather small, and his utter 
want of common prudence is in har- 
mony with this fact. But he also 
possessed, according to this engrav- 
ing, strong social feelings; he had 
much of that organization which 
phrenology says creates a love of 
home and its’ kindred pleasures. 


How, then, it may be inquired, does 
this agree with the predominance of 
an opposing ‘faculty? Let the poet 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


himself reconcile the apparent con- 
tradiction in the following lines: 
**In all my wanderings round this world of 


care, 

In all my griefs, and God has given my 
share, 

I still had hopes, my latest hours to 
crown,— 

Amid these humble bowers to lay me 
down; 


To husband out life’s taper to its close, 
And keep the flame from wasting, by 


repose; 

And as a hare, whom horns and hounds 
pursue, 

Pants to the place, from whence at first she 
flew, 


I still had hope, my long vexations past, 
Here to return, and die at home at last.’ 








All the likenesses of the poet 
Thompson indicate, besides large 
Ideality and perception, an unusual 
endowment of the organ of Language; 
and his great prodigality in the use 
of the latter faculty has been the 
chief target for the arrows of criti- 
cism. Dr. Johnson was accustomed, 
when anyone was growing enthusias- 
tic about the author of the ‘‘Seasons,”’ 
to seize the poet’s great work, read a 
favorite passage, and after it had 
been warmly eulogized, inform the 
company that he had omitted every 
other line. Though this smacks 
somewhat of the occasional injustice 
of the great lexicographer, it is not 
the less true that many passages may 
be found in the ‘‘ Seasons ” so exceed- 
ingly amplified that entire lines can 
be expunged with little injury to the 
sense or beauty of the paragraph. 

‘* If ever there was a man ‘too full 
of the milk of human kindness to 
catch the nearest way,’ it was the 
poet of Olney. Destined by his 
friends to the bar, his peculiar organi- 
zation wholly disqualified him for 
success in the legal profession. The 
storiny struggles of life, of the forum, 
or the hall, were about as genial to 
his nature as the tornado is to the 
hare-bell, shaken by a breath. In 
what, then, consisted his unfitness ? 
Neither in intellectual nor moral defi- 
ciency—none will believe it of the 
author of the ‘Task’—nor yet in 
want of ambition, that convenient 
solution in similar cases, for he has 
written to perpetuate his name, and 
possessed all a poet’s sensibility to 
applause and censure. He was not 
without ambition, but, as Lady Mac- 
beth would say: 


,” 


‘Without the illness should attend it. 


Phrenology alone can furnish the 
true key to his character and open 
out all his peculiarities, all his weak- 
nesses, and al! his virtues. His head 
was much above the average size, his 
temperament chiefly nervous, the in- 
tellectual and moral organs predomi- 
nant. Cautiousness and Conscien- 
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tiousness very large, while Hope, Self- 
esteem, Combativeness, and Destruc- 
tiveness were relatively deficient. He 
studied, or rather dallied over, law 
for several years and was in due time 
called to the bar. On his first at- 
tempt to speak in public he was 
seized with such excessive trepida- 
tion that he could not articulate, and 
the failure acting on his sensitive sys- 
tem, produced a severe and danger- 
ous nervous affection. This was not 
an embarrassment which custom could 
remove, or even greatly modify, but 
flowed inevitably from his organiza- 
tion, which disposed him to great 
timidity, self-distrust, and morbid ex- 
aggeration of difficulties. The same 
deep sense of his unworthiness we 
see at a later period of his life, where 
he appears before us in the char- 
acter of a Christian, entangled in the 
metaphysical dogmas of theology, 
overwhelmed with a consciousness of 
guilt and shuddering at the prospect 
of eternal reprobation. Painfully im- 
pressed with his inability to practice 
his profession, he soon entirely aban- 
doned it and sought peace in the ob- 
scurity and gloom of Olney. 

A long and painful period passed 
in this retreat, and with the exception 
of some slight contributions to a 
hymn: book and an occasional sonnet, 
nothing indicated the existence of 
the poet. But he was visited by 
those better able to understand and 
appreciate him than his usual acquaint- 
ances. To Lady Austin and his 
charming cousin, the Lady Hesketh, 
whose refined manners, lively wit, 
and brilliant intellect aroused his 
higher powers and awakened into 
wholesome activity faculties which 
were rusting from disuse. We are 
chiefly indebted not only for the 
‘“Task,’’ one of the most beautiful 
poems in our language, but many ex- 
cellent fugitive pieces and the amus- 
ing adventures of John Gilpin. This 
last was composed in one of Cowper’s 
darkest moods, and it may be well to 
call attention to this fact as one of 
the thousands totally inexplicable 
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upon any other than phrenological 
principles. It demonstrates the mul- 
tiplex character of the mind and 
shows that the faculty of ‘‘ wit” can 
be in action, suggesting the most 
ludicrous incidents, even while Cau- 
tiousness and some other organs are 
filling the fancy with these frightful 
creations. ' 
Cowper’s perceptive faculties were 
very strong, indicated in his likeness 
more by the depth than breadth of 
his forehead. Hence his descriptive 


power, the graphic vigor of which is 





WILLIAM COWPER. 


* 
equal to Thompson’s inaccuracy, 
but, in consequence of his smaller 
propensities, not in warmth of color- 
ing. Comparing him with the author 
of the ‘‘ Seasons,” whom he somewhat 
resembles, we agree with Coleridge 
in thinking the latter the ‘‘ born poet.” 
There is commonly greater purity of 
style, if not more depth of thought, 
in the ‘‘ Task,” but it lacks the fervor 
and intensity of the ‘‘ Seasons.” 
Cowper’s temperament was finer, his 
Causality probably larger. But the 
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Ideality, Language, and affective 
faculties of Thompson were much 
superior. 

Cowper’s productious are usually 
compact, vigorousand highly polished. 
They never offend the most cultivated 
taste, but often delight it, and on the 
other hand seldom move the affec- 
tions. Thompson seizes the attention, 
holds it in spite of many faults, rivets 
it upon the subject, carries his 
reader right onward in the current 
of a sweeping amplification, and 
often in a perfect cataract of words; 
words, however, which frequently, 
with singular beauty, advance, ex- 
pand, and enforce the thought. Com- 
parison, in Cowper was well de- 
veloped, and Ideality, though by no 
means a ruling organ, was not de- 
ficient. Language, also, was rather 
large; in accordance with which he 
was not only an excellent linguist, 
but, in our humble opinion, his Eng- 
lish style is unsurpassed in precision 
and purity, and combines to a 
greater degree of strength and beauty 
with a chastened simplicity than that 
of any writer of the last or present 
century with whose works we are 
familar. 

Benevolence, which was powerful, 
together with his small Destructive- 
ness, created that extreme horror of 
war, however palliated by the neces- 
sity of nations, and that almost mor- 
bid sensibility to the infliction of pain 
upon any sentient being, so often 
manifested in his writings. 


**T would not number in my list of friends 
(Though graced with polished manners 
* and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility) the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm,” 
Veneration and Wonder, equally 
large and active, dispose him to see 
signs and tokens, and a special provi- 
dence in the operations of nature, 
whenever they deviate from common 
experience. Conscientiousness and 
Cautiousness constitute, both from 
their size and morbid actions, the 
most striking points of his religious 
character. They were the greater 


part of his life in diseased action, and 
the source of much of his suffering 
which was rendered frightfully in- 
tense by his very active temperament. 

Let us, then, remember his organi- 
zation; the predominant nervous 
temperament, the small Hope, moder- 
ate Self-esteem, large Cautiousness 
and Conscientiousness, and it will at 
once be conceded that anything cal- 
culated to stimulate unduly the larger 
organs and encumber the weaker 
could not fail to be extremely per- 
nicious. Had the poet’s friends and 
spiritual counselors understood the 
only true science of mind, they would 
have detected the peculiarities of 
Cowper's organization, its excesses 
and defects, and attempted to dissi- 
pate the clouds and thick mental and 
spiritual darkness which settled upon 
his declining years. 

‘*The head of the poet Gray was 
full in size, of delicate temperament, 
and well-developed in the perceptive 
region; Ideality was not large. The 
poetry of thisauthor is essentially that 
of the man of talent and refined 
taste, as contrasted with the man of 
genius; his imagery is generally 
referable to the cullings of the 
scholar who had wandered over every 
field of vast literature, selecting with 
ingenuity and afterward combining 
with fancy and feeling. He wrote 
but little poetry—his poetical writ- 
ings scarcely filling a small volume; 
was all his life a student, constantly 
adding to his stores of knowledge, 
which were various and profound, 
but he produced little; and but for 
his correspondence, and the testi- 
mony of his friends, the world would 
have known comparatively nothing 
of his attainments. When we would 
praise him, we resort to the ‘ Elegy 
in a Country Church-yard;’ his 
‘odes’ are oftener praised than read. 
His great acquirements are in strik- 
ing harmony with his perceptive 
faculties which were manifested 
through his life, while his small 
volume of poetry indicates smaller 
Ideality.” 








PHRENOLOGY IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


SOME REMARKS ON METEFODS FOR LEARNERS, 


By THE Rev. N. F. DouGLas, 


E may ask the question, Why 

is not phrenology more rapidly 
accepted by intelligent people? If 
the growth of this science, to a posi- 
tion of universal belief and practice, 
is somewhat slow, the fault does not 
lie with its fundamental principles 
or with their demonstration, for its 
truths are capable of clear and un- 
deniable proof. Prejudice is un- 
doubtedly the greatest obstacle to the 
speedy advance of phrenology. Lay- 
ing that aside, and given an intel- 
ligent mind open to the truth, and 
desirous of possessing valuable facts, 
one peculiarity of phrenology as a 
study is an unconscious cause of this 
seeming tardiness. 

The practical value of phrenology 
is a thing of slow growth and cannot 
be acquired in a day. The best 
good in the science is the result of 
long continued analysis, comparison 
and experiment. Careful observa- 
tion convinces me that this is the 
point in the pursuit of the study of 
phrenology where many a previously 
candid inquirer loses patience ; and 
as a further result, interest, to be- 
come in the end an unbeliever in the 
science. This is not the fault of 
phrenology, but is the fault of the 
student. 

The science of mathematics is 
mastered by learning principles, and 
is a matter of immediate attainment. 

A telegraph operator may learn all 
the principles involved in his work in 
a few hours, but successful skill re- 
quires months of practice. Phren- 
ology is based upon certain principles, 
which must be studied first, but is 
more like telegraphy than mathe- 
matics, in that skill is acquired by 
practice and experiment rather than 
by simply learning its fundamental 
truths. 

A man, 


knowing little of the 


builders’ art, might purchase a com- 
plete outfit of carpenter’s tools, the 
best there is in the market; but he is 
not qualified to construct a house 
until he has learned the trade. Has 
he then any right to decry the 
tools and declare the principles of 
architecture unsound, simply because 
he lacks the skill successfully to use 
the tools and apply the principles ? 
Many an otherwise intelligent man 
investigates phrenology sufficiently to 
acquire a knowledge of the funda- 
mental truths, terms and nomen- 
clature of the science. These are 
only the tools of phrenology. And 
then, because he lacks skill in apply- 
ing the principles and using the 
tools, he begins to condemn the 
science. The fault lies not in phren- 
ology, but in himself. If he would 
patiently learn the trade through care- 
ful experiment and constant practice, 
the beauty of phrenology would grow 
upon him, and he would find its value 
to be beyond the fixing of a price. 
Simply because a man buys a piano 
it does not follow that he can play; 
and if he cannot, the difficulty is not 
in the piano or with the manufact- 
urers, but in himself. He would be 
foolish to decry music and condemn 
either the piano or its makers. Sim- 
ply because a man reads the literature 
of phrenology it does not follow that 
he is an expert in delineating char- 
acter; if he is not he has no right to 
say that its theories are a delusion 
and its practice is false. 

Invention has progressed so far 
in providing for our wants with ready 
made articles, that we are often loath 
to construct for ourselves. The 
same thing is true in our educational 
world. The marvelous facilities and 
improvements of the present age give 
us nearly all our mental furnishings 
ready-made; so that we become re- 
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luctant to lead a pioneer life of orig- 
inal investigation even for a brief 
time. In this respect phrenology is 
different from nearly all other present 
lines of study. In the pursuit of this 
science, instead of eating from grain 
already harvested, we must plow the 
soil, sow the grain, wait for it to 
grow, and harvest it ourselves. In- 
stead of eating fruit already picked, 


——~- e+ 


we must plant the trees, carefully 
tend them, and watch their growth 
before we can enjoy the liiscious fruit, 

No sensible man would complain 
on receiving gold ore because it was 
not refined and coined. No reason- 
able man ought to depreciate phren- 
ology because its varied and unlim- 
ited practical applications cannot be 
furnished him ready-made. 


MYSTERIES OF TO-DAY. 


By ANNA OLCOTT COMMELIN. 


CHAPTER II. 


> ELIX GOLDTHWAITE lived in 
a suite of rooms in the Murray 

Hill Hotel, and the adjoining one 
was occupied by his friend, Fletcher 
Churchill, with whom he usually dined. 
Three days after the occurrences at 
Judge Holt’s they were seatedtogether 
at table over their post-prandial coffee. 

“IT must tell you something very 
remarkable, which I do not wish 
known by anyone else. On Christ- 
mas night, or rather early in the 
morning, I saw Basil Wharton in the 
room I occupied at Judge Holt’s. 
There is something else which I wish 
you to read and make a note of, with 
the date.”’ 

**T noticed how pale you looked, 
old fellow. What is it all about?” 

‘*T hope, in God’s name, I am de- 
ceived, in some way, this time. You 
know Constance Lloyd. There is a 
letter I have just received from her. 
Read it, Churchill.” 


Churchill took the note. It wasas 
follows: 
My Dear Mr. GOLDTHWAITE— 


Since the circumstances which led to 
my saving Conrad from suffering and 
death have occurred, mysteries have 
deepened about my life. My hand 
has been writing again! Basil is 
dead—murdered! His remains may 
be recovered. A ring will be the clue. 
This is what came to me last even- 
ing. Is it not terrible? Please God, 
it may not be true! Oh, that the 


‘*Etruria” were here! Tell no member 
of the Judge’s household at present. 
Your faithful friend, 
ConsTANCE LLoypD. 

“This zs thrilling!” said Churchill. 
‘*But,” noticing the anguish depicted 
on his friend’s face, he said, ‘‘cheer 
up! People have had dreams and 
presentiments before, which came to 
nothing. All this may be explained 
by such experiences.” 

“I hope so,” said Felix, “but I 
have known such strange things! 
For instance, the case of Conrad.” 

‘‘Come to the theater to-night, and 
see Mme. Sans-Géne. Forget this 
business. Put it all out of your mind. 
Let us believe that all will yet be 
well.” 

The friends went to the play, and 
the following day attended to their 
usual pursuits, and went to business 
each morning until Monday arrived. 
Felix Goldthwaite was one of the 
first to board the ‘‘Etruria.” He 
looked pale and anxious, and sought 
among the passengers for a glimpse 
of hisfriend. Being unsuccessful, he 
asked one or two whom he met for 
one of their number—Mr. Wharton— 
but received noinformation. He then 
went to the Captain No such per- 
son had sailed in the ‘‘Etruria,” but 
a trunk marked with the name of 
Basil Wharton had been placed in a 
stateroom, which had been taken by 
a gentleman of that name, who had 
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come on board, had gone back on 
shore in the early evening, and had 
not returned. It was supposed that 
something had occurred which had 


forced him to wait for another 
steamer. 

‘Good Heaven! you know no 
more?” 


‘‘No more,” was the reply. 

Felix went to the stateroom, saw 
the trunk, handbag, and other be- 
longings of his friend; then, with 
slow steps, he descended to the pier. 
The Judge’s carriage was waiting. 
James was on the box, and Guy and 
Bertha on the front seat were wild 
with excitement, ‘‘waiting to see 
papa.”” ‘‘Mamma was not able to 
come,” they explained, and ‘‘Grand- 
papa was with her.”’ 

“Drive me to Judge Holt’s as 
quickly as possible, James,” said 
Felix. Neither the driver nor the 
children understood why, but the 
former saw a look on the face of the 
man who gave the order which con- 
vinced him of sudden, urgent neces- 
sity. The children plied Felix with 
questions which required all his legal 
knowledge to parry, but the case was 
urgent. 

Felix hastened up the steps as soon 
as they arrived, and on entering saw 
the Judge in the drawing-room. He 
went in, closed the door, told the 
Judge of the circumstances adding, 
too, the statement in the letter of 
Miss Lloyd. 

‘*This is all very strange and terri- 
ble!” said the Judge. ‘‘Hilda! how 
can I tell her that Basil has not 
arrived ?” 

The Judge paced the floor. He 
was accustomed to think and decide 
quickly. 

‘*Felix, you are our friend. 
you do us a service ?” 

‘*Willingly.”’ 

**Go to the house of Samuel Whar- 
ton, and if he feels, when he knows 
all the circumstances, that his son 
has met with foul play, there is money 
enough in the Holt and Wharton 
families’ coffers to unravel this mys- 


Will 


tery, if any power on earth can do 
a 

The result of this conversation was 
that Felix Goldthwaite was on his 
way to Liverpool by the next steamer. 
Arriving there, he went to the hotel 
where Basil had stayed last; he talked 
with the clerks and proprietor, and 
he made up his mind that here was a 
case for the ablest detectives. Basil 
had left the hotel for the steamer, 
but had returned for a miniature of 
his wife, which he had taken off, laid 
down, and in some unaccountable 
manner, at the last moment, forgot- 
ten. He had missed it, returned for 
it, found it, and gone quickly away. 
On Christmas night some robberies 
had occurred by two or three despera- 
does who had escaped, and it was 
feared that the jewels he wore on his 
person, and the gold he had drawn 
from the bank that day had marked 
him for their victim. 

Felix stayed on, on, on, and seemed 
no nearer to any solution of the mys- 
tery. Finally there came to hima 
letter from Constanee. It read, ‘‘Go 
to St. Peter’s cemetery, a little out 
of the city, find a flat space under a 
yew tree—dig there. You will know 
the remains of Basil by a plain (ap- 
parently) gold ring on his little finger, 
which was too tight to be removed. 
The other rings were stolen, and the 
murderers have escaped, There isa ~ 
new terror to evil-doers. Dead men 
do tell tales |” 

In company with officers and de- 
tectives,. and with permission from 
authorities, Felix went to the grave- 
yard, found the spot indicated, and 
the grave-diggers commenced their 
work, At first Felix saw no reason 
to believe that this was the resting 
place of the remains of his friend. 
But when they discovered a coffin, 
and, on opening it, Felix saw the 
ring on the finger, he was more as- 
tounded than it is possible for words 
to express. He removed the ring, 
saw on it the word ‘‘Aei,” and touch- 
ing the spring, he saw the pearl, the 
garnet, the amethyst, the diamond of 
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which Constance had told him. There 
were, also, other marks of identifica- 
tion, and through the finding of the 
body a clue was followed up, by 
which a tragedy was unearthed, a 
crime which was memorable in the 
year 1894, and which later, caused the 
arrest of the murderer in another 
country and his subsequent convic- 
tion. 


CHAPTER III. 


Oh, egotism of agony! while we 
Weep thus sore-stricken, filling earth 
with moan, 
The feet of those we love, through ways 
unknown, 
Brought into land of living light may be. 


—ARLO BATES, 


The aspect of the Holt mansion 
was sadly changed. The shades 
were down at every window, crape 
floated from the door, and mourners 
came and went, for Basil Wharton 
had many warm and true friends. 
His remains had been brought from 
Liverpool, and funeral services had 
been solemnized. Mrs. Wharton had 
never rallied from the shock of her 
husband’s death, and was unable to 
see her own children. The Judge 
appeared to have grown ten years 
older during the events of the last 
three months. He stole in and out 
of his daughter's chamber witha face 
of pathetic misery. Only after many 
weeks was Hilda able to sit up in a 
cushioned chair, in her black wrap- 
per. Her eyes were hollow, and 
dark circles were about them. The 
bligbt and horror of a great tragedy 
had fallen upon the once brilliant 
home. 

A minister of the church they at- 
tended had ventured to call upon the 
Judge, wishing to offer some consola- 
tion to the afflicted family. The 
Judge said humbly, 

‘*T know nothing of the future. I 
never had any faith before. I have 
none now. I tell you frankly. I ap- 
preciate your kind intentions in com- 
ing to this household at this time, but 
that is all I can say.” 


The minister was shown into the 
library, where Hilda was, lying. The 
sunshine was excluded, and the chil- 
dren in the next room went about 
without noise, and spoke to each 
other in whispers. A black pall had 
settled on the house and its in- 
mates. 

‘** You are most kind,” said Hilda, 
as the minister seated himself at her 
side, ‘‘ but life is over for me. Basil 
is dead,—he died in a terrible way, 
and I have become as skeptical as 
papa.” 

‘* Christ rose from the dead, and 
Paul’s words are as true to-day as 
when he uttered them,” said the min- 
ister. 

‘‘Ah, yes,” said Hilda, with a 
heart-rending sorrow in her voice; 
‘*but if God lives, why does he give 
no proof to-day? That was all so 
long ago! There are, indeed, some 
strange phenomena which may give 
me some comfort, but as yet my mind 
is in too chaotic a state to entertain 
them,—Basil’s appearance to me, the 
clue given to Constance,—many 
strange circumstances, ’’— 

‘* T am aware that there are some 
remarkable phenomena to-day, but I 
am surprised and pained that a 
woman of your intelligence should 
reject our glorious proofs for the 
nineteenth-century revelations, many 
of which are fraudulent.” 

‘*Mine came from as good and 
true a Woman as ever lived. Had she 
been born in Christ’s time they could 
not have been more genuine, for they 
came to her as a great surprise.” 

Hilda looked very weak and ill, 
and a fainting turn seemed imminent. 
The minister called the nurse from 
the dressing-room, where she was 
stationed, and saying he feared that 
Mrs. Wharton had talked too much, 
he withdrew. 

A little stir was in the hall, and 
Hilda, with senses sharpened by ill- 
ness, said to her nurse, Mrs. Dean, 
‘* IT thought I heard Constance’s step. 
Oh, I must see her, if she is indeed 
here.” 
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Mrs. Dean left the room, and Con- 
stance, with gentle step, glided noise- 
lessly to Hilda’s couch, She sat by 
her, stroked her head, and soothed 
her as one would soothe a weary 
child. She pressed her lips to Hilda’s, 
and said: ‘‘Il amcometostay. Con- 
rad is with me, and he is much better.” 

There are some people who are 
gifted with healing presence. Such 
a one was Constance Lloyd. From 
the time of her return a gradual im- 
provement was seen in Hilda, not 
from day to day, but week by week 
a change for the better was discerned. 
A new light shone in the eyes of Con- 
stance Lloyd. Some said, ‘‘ What a 
comfort that boy was to her!” So 
he was. When Conrad put his arms 
about her neck, or his lips to her's 
for his nightly kiss, she thanked God 
for ‘‘the blessing of a child.”’ But 
another new-found joy begun in mys- 
tery had opened out a world of en- 
trancing hope and wonder. The fact 
of another life had been as vague to 
her, as dim, uncertain, as doubtful as 
to the Judge. But the lines written 
by her own hand and signed ‘‘ Wai- 
ter,’ the proof discovered, the ap- 
pearance of Basil to Hilda, the clew 
given about the murder, these had 
brought intimation of a world en- 
tirely different from the materialistic 
one in which she had lived. 

Late one evening she sat again 
with her pencil and paper. ‘‘ Basil 
longs to assure Hilda that he lives 
and is nearher. He gives this test. 
He has appeared to Felix Gold- 
thwaite,” was written. 

Constance went into Hilda’s room 
with the paper. 

‘** Hilda, dear, read this !” 
eyes ran over the lines. 

‘*Felix is downstairs with papa! 
Oh, ask him, ask him if this is true!” 

Constance went to thelibrary, where 
the Judge and Felix were sitting. 
They had just finished a game of 
cribbage. She held the paper before 
Mr. Goldthwaite’s eyes. 

‘*Felix! Is this true?’ 
Goldthwaite read the lines. 


Hilda’s 


Felix 


‘* True as that you see me here,” 
he said. ‘‘I spoke of it to Churchill 
atthe time. Heis witness. That 
we are guided by intelligences above 
us I have believed for some years 
past.” 

The Judge looked at Constance. 
Her eyes glowed with a light of di- 
vine revelation. ‘‘ Life is rea/, life 
is earnest, and the grave is no¢ its 
goal,” she said. ‘‘ Basil lives!” 

The Judge looked at her inspired 
face, with its intense conviction. 


‘*This seems like evidence, There 
is something in it,” he said. 
* a 7. * * ok * 


It was Easter Sunday in New York. 
The city appeared suddenly in a 
marvel of bloom and beauty as be- 
fitted the day. In the mansion of 
Judge Holt the shades were rolled up, 
and white flowers were in all the 
windows. Bertha and Guy were glad 
and happy as they had not been for 
many months. ‘‘Aunt Constance says 
this is Ascension Day,” said Bertha, 
‘‘and mamma is going with us to hear 
the Easter music.” Yes, Hilda was 
going with them, entering into all 
their joys and sorrows again, and the 
Judge had been riding in the park 
with Guy and Conrad, and the pall 
had been lifted from the children’s 
lives. 

The dawn of a great, new hope 
had come to Hilda. She knew not 
into what form her husband was 
changed, but.the wonder of the uni- 
verse had revealed to her a vista of 
supernal beauty, in its mystic, majes- 
tic order, and a token of its supreme 
goodness had come to her. She 
could trust that Basil was going on 
in nobler conditions since he had re- 
vealed himself in love to her. 

** Constance,” said Hilda, ‘‘ what 
have you not been to me,—sister, 
companion, friend—priestess of the 
Most High?” 

“I think,” said Constance, ‘‘ that 
we are living in the day predicted by 
Immanuel Kant, the ‘day when the 
human race will live in actual com- 
munion with the unseen world,’ ” 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


A STUDY FROM 


PHOTOGRAPHS, 


By THE EDITOR. 


MONG the popular writers of 
recent times, there has prob- 
ably been no more unique character 
than that of the famous author of 
““Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.*’ As 
might be expected from the stories he 
wrote, he was far from being symmet- 
rical or healthy in his physical organi- 
zation, and he was, perhaps, equally 
unconventional in his personal habits 
and views of life. Certainly his head 
and face were quite as striking in 
appearance as his literary productions 
were original and quaint. 

He must have possessed a large 
measure of that mysterious tempera- 
ment called the bilious. An experi- 
enced phrenologist could hardly con- 
ceive of such a man as a blonde. 
There is a peculiar affinity between 
the dark pigment in the body and the 
study or consideration of pathological 
or other abnormal conditions. While 
this dark coloring matter is not bile, 
as was erroneously supposed by the 
ancients who gave to the bilious tem- 
perament its ambiguous name, it is 
true that biliousness is a trouble to 
which such people are subject. With- 
out attempting to explain the modus 
operandi, we may say that the dark 
elements in the system beget somber 
thoughts and intense sympathies with 
those life experiences which are born 
of the storms of passion and the waves 
of misfortune. On the other hand, 
people whose bodies and brains are 
bleached, as it were, incline to be 
singularly hospitable to all that is 
bright and cheerful. The sunlight of 
happiness and hope shines in and 
through them. 

Mr. Stevenson’s head was decidedly 
of the dolicocephalic type; that is 
to say, in every-day English, it was 
long and narrow from front to rear. 
It was the very reverse of the form 
which is characteristic of men who 


are devoted to commerce. What a 
distance from the ear to the extrem- 
ity of the back head! He must have 
had a marvelous store of affection 
for family and friends. He reminds 
us strongly in this respect of the late 
Henry Bergh. We are sure that he 
must have been a champion of all 
creatures in distress, from a crippled 
house fly to an overworked horse. All 
children must have loved him and 
instinctively trusted him as their 
friend. His attachments must have 
been tenacious for home and the 
neighbors who shared his confidence. 
As a lover he was also doubtless very 
intense. Taking the long back head 
in connection with the lower fore- 
head, we can easily see that he must 
have been profoundly interested in 
every detail and every phase of social 
life. He must have been responsive 
to every throb of the human heart, 
and as observant of everything in the 
expression of character as he was 
sympathetic. Everything that people 
did must have appealed to him in 
some way. James Whitcomb Riley 
has a similar back head. It also 
reminds us of Robert Burns, who was 
another poet of the human affections. 
We are not very familiar with Mr. 
Stevenson’s writings, and do not 
know to what extent he gave expres- 
sion to these social qualities in his 
literary work, but we are certain that 
they must have characterized the man 
personally in a remarkable degree. 
The head is narrow in the region of 
the ears. He could not have had 
much sense of property. On the con- 
trary, we fancy he must have been 
something of a spendthrift. He cer- 
tainly would not have stinted himself 
or his family if he had had money. 
He must also have been averse to 
unnecessary concealment. The whole 
organization bespeaks naturalness, 
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spontaneity and candor to the verge 
of eccentricity. Although greatly 
interested in occultism, he could not 
have been a conformer to any ortho- 
dox supernatural creed. He would 





have been a persistent worker. By 
balancing up the combinations we 
judge that he had much larger appro 
bativeness than self-esteem, although, 
as the latter is not visible, the eleva- 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


have been sure to interject at least a 
few opinions of his own. 

Mr. Stevenson was nothing if not 
peculiar. The head is high on a line 
with the ear at firmness. He must 


tion of the crown in the portraits 
before us, if taken alone, would not 
warrant the conclusion. As _ this 
involves a rather fine point in charac- 
ter reading, we will explain that as 
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the forehead retreats in the upper 
part, and as the occiput is long— 
peculiarities which belong to the fem- 
inine head —we infer that the relative 
strength of self-esteem was also the 
same as is usual in the female head. 
The pose of the head in the photo- 
graphs also is exactly contrary to that 
which men of dignity usually assume, 
Finally, the expression of the eye is 
unmistakably that of a person who is 


experience; but he was not disposed 
to mete out justice by the gallon or 
the yard. His head suggests the char- 
acter of an amiable anarchist so far 
as ordinary conventional restraints 
are concerned. For example, if he had 
had a bill to pay, he would not have 
been disturbed if it became overdue 
several days. He would have been 
perfectly willing to pay it, but it 
would not have seemed to him neces- 
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very sensitive to the 
others. 

What we have said about appro- 
bativeness would apply theoretically 
to ~conscientiousness; but from the 
sloping form of the rear top head it 
is very evident that the sentiment of 
justice in the abstract was not strong 
in the novelist. No doubt he was 
honest in the ordinary sense, and pos- 
sessed of sympathies as wide as human 


opinions of 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 


sary to do it at any particular time; 
and if after a final settlement he had 
discovered that he had been either 
undercharged or overcharged, unless 
the discrepancy had been very great, 
he would not have been likely to give 
it a second thought. In other words, 
he was a good man, but not by rule. 
He loved the results of justice, but 
cared little about the abstract prin- 
ciple. This is also suggested by the 
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eye, which is very kindly and sincere. 

Mr. Stevenson stood in the first 
rank as a story-teller, and the extra- 
ordinary development of his lower 
forehead accords exactly with his 
reputation in this respect. The per- 
ceptives are phenomenal. The width 
between the eyes denotes a remark- 
able sense of form, while the various 
memories of objects, places, weight, 
dimensions, color, and especially of 


there is not the forward projection of 
the brain where the hair joins the 
forehead as would be the case if the 
reflectives were larger. 

As there was considerable romance 
attending Mr. Stevenson’s marriage, 
we publish also a portrait of his wife. 
Evidently she was his affinity. They 
were in sympathy in their tastes, but 
their minds worked by entirely differ- 
ent methods. His lower face leans 
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action, are all very pronounced. As 
the eyeball is almost on a line with 
the side of the face, we may be sure 
that in the matter of disorderliness he 
was no exception to the rule among 
literary artists. The upper forehead 
at causality was not large. His mind 
worked especially in the realm of hap- 
penings. We judge the sense of 
human nature to have been very act- 
ive, although in this form of head 


forward, eagerly scanning the object- 
ive world, while her lower face is 
drawn back as if to escape the very 
things which most interested her hus- 
band. Her upper forehead projects 
in a meditative pose, and the whole 
expression of the face is that of an 
intensely fine nature, but subjective, 
introspective, philosophical and self- 
contained. She was apparently a 
blonde, and probably very musical. 











THE SCIENTIFIC RELATION, PAST AND PRESENT, 
By H. S. Drayton, LL.B., M. D. 
Il. 











HE views of leading metaphy- 
sicians with regard to innate 
ideas have their complement in the 
theory of special centers of function 
inthe brain. Bonnetus, for instance, 
thought it reasonable to claim that 
each nervous fiber has its own proper 
function, and that the very distinct- 
ness of the senses of perception, and 
the various faculties of feeling and 
intellection should require several 
and determinate nervous organs or 
centers, was but a deduction in keep- 
ing with what is known of the proper- 
ties and functions of the several parts 
of the body. Dr. Gall, in a review 
of philosophical thought on this 
point, most forcibly summarized the 
bearing of prior and contemporary 
opinion in this language—‘‘Thus, as 
it is necessary to admit five different 
external senses, since their func- 
tions are not simply modified or 
transformed sensations, but functions 
essentially different and belonging to 
distinct organic apparatuses, so is 
it necessary finally to recognize the 
various industrial aptitudes, instincts, 
propensities, talents, not as modifica- 
tions of desire, preference, liberty, 
attention, comparison and reasoning, 
but as forces essentially different, 
belonging, as well as the five senses, 
to organic apparatuses, peculiar and 
independent of each other. The 
innateness of the fundamental forces, 
moral and intellectual, is the basis 
of the physiology of the brain; for, 
if in place of being able to demon- 
strate that they are innate we could 
prove that they are only the acci- 
dental product of external things, 
and of external senses, it would be 
useless to seek their origin and seat 
in the brain. . 

Such schemes as those devised by 
Aristotle, Plato, Gordon, Dolce, 
Porta, Swedenborg, and others with 
regard to the division of the brain 


into parts in correspondence with 
their conception of what were prim- 
ary faculties of mind may be regarded 
as fanciful, but they were the evolu- 
tion of serious thought, and a natural 
prelude to the scientific development 
of our era in mental physiology. 
When it was finally ascertained that 
the brain is the functional instrument 
of mind, to apply or to work out the 
principles of the old master thinkers 
as far as might be was but a logical 
endeavor on the part of those who 
felt it a duty to investigate the laws 
of thought and to resolve those rela- 
tions between mind and matter that 
now seemed to have lost most of 
their mystery. 

The principles accepted by scien- 
tific authority, at the beginning of 
this century, with reference to the 
physiology of the mind, may be con- 
fined in certain categories of which 
the following are a few representa- 
tions: 

1. The brain is the organ or instru- 
ment of the mind. 

2. The cranium indicates the rela- 
tive development of the brain as to 
size and the distribution of its lobular 
masses. 

3. The mind is a compound of 
primary or innate faculties and powers. 

4. The brainis complex in its struct- 
ure, and also complex in the per- 
formance of its functions. 

5. There is a constant relation of 
the different parts of the brain and 
skull, as indicated by a comparison 
of races and of individuals of the 
same race. 

From these it was but a fair deduc- 
tion that the constitution and propor- 
tion of a given brain had a special 
bearing upon the nature of its mani- 
festations in thought and feeling, or 
as mind. 

The study of the modern. anthro- 
pologists and physiologists has pro- 
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ceeded with the differentiation of 
structure and function on more or 
less independent lines, but with al- 
most parallel results. Stimulated, it 
is quite certain, by the propoganda 
of Gall and Spurzheim, such obsei vers 
as Bell, Dax, Magendie, Broca, 
Spencer, Vogt, Fritsch, Parchappe, 
Ferrier, Lambroso, Benedikt, have in 


POWELL’S OPERATION FOR ARRESTED 
DEVELOPMENT. 


their several ways contributed to the 
detail of facts. Even prior to 1840 
we find M. Parchappe studying the 
heads of several classes of the learned 
and unlearned, making careful meas- 
urements of workingmen, and of as 
many distinguished savants, to ascer- 
tain positively the effect of education 
and intellectual capacity upon brain 
development. His conclusions were 
that men of distinguished learning 
have heads much more voluminous 
than those who ply ordinary mechan- 
ical vocations, and that the develop- 
ment that characterizes the learned 
class especially is found in the frontal 
lobes. 

Dr. Broca, whose name is associ- 
ated with an important series of ob- 
servations with respect to the center 
for articulate language in the third 


frontal convolution, stated in a lec- 
ture delivered before the Anthropo- 
logical Society of Paris, and _ re- 
ported in the Revue Scientifique, that 
some thirty years before, about 
1861, his attention had been called 
to the influence of education upon 
the development of the human head, 
and that being surgeon at Bicetre at 
the time he had measured the heads 
of the servants and medical students 
at that establishment. The conclu- 
sion finally determined by his research 
in this line was, that ‘‘the cultiva- 
tion of the mind exercises a special 
influence upon the development of 
the brain, and that this action par- 
ticularly tends to increase the frontal 
lobes, which are considered to be the 
seat of the higher intellectual facul- 
ties.” This view is corroborated by 
a very curious result that he obtains 
from a comparison of Parchappe’s 
measure of his learned men with those 
of the unlearned; in the case of the 
former the frontal development was 
considerable, while in the case of the 
latter it was the posterior part of the 
brain that had grown more than the 
anterior. 

La Cassagne, Cliquete, Lombroso, 
J. G. Davey, Daubes, Peterson, Del- 
aunay, are among those who note 
the variations of form and capacity 
in the heads of different classes of 
people in civilized society. Dr. 
Davey, in the Journal of Psychological 
Medicine, London, for 1879, remarks 


‘‘Now in what consists this, the 
grandest achievement of nature’s 


laws? in what but the development of 
creation in the genus homo of the an- 
terior and superior cerebral lobes— 
the superadded instruments of alto- 
gether new functions.” 

M. Daubes, reasoning on the moral 
aspects of cerebral development as 
observed in the races and classes 
of men, says: ‘‘ Reduced toa simpler 
comprehension, intellectual progress, 
as expressed and proved by the en- 
largement of the frontal faculties, is 
at the expense of the baser qualities 
of the mind and passions that reside 
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in the posterior or occipital tenement 
of the head. Intellectual progress 
is moral progress. As the head 
grows under the effect of education 
the front extends, while the bone 
at the back completes its joint- 
ure. When ignorance rules the 
man a contrary operation of nature 
results. The bone of the intellectual 
part of the head freezes up and the 
one that invests the animal spirits 
develops. ” 

There is a significance in the be- 
havior of the cranial sutures as re- 
gards their closure that merits more 
than the passing notice already given. 
In the inferior races it is observed 
that the head obtains its full growth 
at about twenty years. But in 
the superior races the head in- 
creases in volume until forty, 
fifty and even more years have 
been numbered in the life of the in- 
dividual. When the bones that con- 
stitute the brain case have become 
welded together, the sutures ossified, 
the skull has reached its maximum 
development, and the brain can grow 
no more. The early closure and solid- 
ification of the sutures is unfortunate, 
because it precludes further develop- 
ment of the convolutions, and so 
limits education and mental capacity. 
This explains the insurmountable dif- 
ficulty that usually bars the way in 
attempts to educate illiterate adults 
of thirty or more. 

Inthe common, uneducated laborer 
the solidification may occur at 25 
years. With the ordinary, routine 
mechanic it may be complete at 32. 
The active, investigating, progressive 
brain may continue to develop until 
advanced age. Repeated instances 
of this have been noted among scien- 
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tific men of perservering habits of 
industry in their chosen lines. The 
frontal sutures of Pascal and Rousseau 
were found open after death. The 
heads of Humboldt and Scott were 
marked examples of continued 
growth. 

The recognition of the bearing of 
suture closure upon mental develop- 
ment has led to the introduction of a 
new field in surgery within the past 
ten years. Many operations have 
been performed upon the heads of 
idiotic children, for the purpose of 
releasing the brain from the compres- 
sion thought to be due to premature 
closure of the sutures. In some cases 
the child so operated upon has im- 
proved intellectually and morally, the 
improvement following soon after re- 
covery from the operation. One of 
our American surgeons, Dr. S. E. 
Powell, of New York, has performed 
upward of eighteen operations of this 
kind upon small-headed and idiotic 
children. His method, in brief, is to 
cut out a strip of bone on both sides 
of the head with trephine and saw. 
The skull, after being operated upon, 
shows openings of the shape indicated 
in the drawing. After being covered 
with scalp, etc., nature, in her heal- 
ing process, does much toward clos- 
ing the open spaces. 

I am of opinion that, while this 
method may be an important aid 
toward the desired end, if the lines of 
the coronal and sagittal sutures were 
more nearly followed, of course, with 
that regard to avoidance of injury to 
vessel and brain membrane, which is 
sO necessary in such a procedure, 
better success might be expected 
in those cases that survive the or- 
deal. 


( 70 be continued.) 
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THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF KNOWL- 
EDGE. 


HE surface of the brain has 
many centers upon it whose 
functions have been carefully ctud- 
ied. In addition to these centers 
there are tracts of nerve matter con- 
necting them with each other, so that 
an associated or concerted acting of 
the brain centers becomes possible— 
indeed, is of constant occurrence. 
One hears the word “ rose” spoken, 
and immediately the image of a rose 
is recalled; there is a recollection of 
its odor, of its color, of its size and 
shape, and a stimulus goes to the 
proper centers, so that the word 
‘*rose " may be spoken or written, if 
it is so willed. It is these tracts or 
paths of nerve matter that enable the 
brain to build up our complex ideas. 
It will be seen from what has been 
said that the word ‘‘rose” carries 
with it many elements, such as color 
and shape, learned by experience 
through the eyes; taste, by the 
tongue;'odor, by the nose; weight, 
by the hands. But all these qualities 
of taste, color, odor, weight, etc., go 
to make up our complex idea of what 


arose is. These varied primary or 
elemental ideas have reached the 
brain by separate channels, have 


formed memory pictures on the cen- 
ters, which, in turn, have become as- 
sociated by means of the intercentral 
nerve paths into complex ideas. 

In addition to the impressions 
reaching the brain through the nerves 
of hearing, sight, taste and olfaction, 
there is a constant stream of sensa- 
tions pouring into the brain along 
the nerves of feeling. It has now 
been pretty well settled that some 
of the nerve fibers conduct sensations 
of heat, others of cold, some of pain, 
and still others that sensation known 
as muscular effort, or the muscular 
sense. All these are carried to dif- 
ferent parts of the brain and there 
registered. From this registry they 
can be called upas a memory of past 
experiences. It will now be clear 


that there is a constant stream of 
sensory currents or sensations com- 
ing into the brain from all parts of 
our bodies. These sensations have 
their mental accompaniment. When 
a current escapes from the brain, and 
goes outward for the purpose of mov- 
ing some muscle or group of muscles, 
there is also a mental accompani- 
ment It is in this way that we are 
aware of how we are acting and being 
acted upon. These constitute states 
of consciousness. The conscious 
personality, or conscious ego, is the 
sum of all the states of consciousness 
at one time existing. 

In a moment, by disease or injury, 
a man may lose the power to speak, 
and yet be able toread and write; or 
he may be unable to read, and yet 
hear what is said. Some may havef 
the center of hearing so damaged 
that the power for music is gone, and 
still be sound in every other respect. 
Some, again, may lose the power 
of recalling words. They know 
them when written or printed; 
but they cannot speak, because 
they cannot recall the words 
needed to express their thoughts 
Enough has been said to show that 
the brain and all the nerve tracts lead- 
ing to it and from it are the physical 
basis of knowledge. Derangement in 
these is followed by derangement in 
the mental powers. Insanity is only 
disease affecting the brain so as to 
derange and pervert the thoughts, 
language and actions of thé person. 
This view of insanity has done much 
good, as it has led toa better method 
of dealing with insane people. The 
anatomical and physiological study of 
the brain shows that it is the organ 
of the mind ; but further observations 
made in cases of disease and injury of 
the brain, as well as on cases of in- 
sanity, go to establish this doctrine 
beyond all dispute. Illusions, halluci- 
nations, and delusions owe their 
origin to some derangement in the 
sense organs or in the perceptive 
centers in the brain.—JoHN FeEr- 
suson, M.D., Canadian Magazine. 
































‘** The best mother is she who carefully studies the peculiar character of each child and 
acts with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


BABY'’S DAY IN A PICTURE GALLERY.* 


By NELSON SIZER. 


IG. 215. No. 1 has a tough, 

wiry, enduring constitution, 

and will be frank, independent and 
self-reliant. 

No. 2 has a broad head. Full of 
fire and force, policy, prudence, tact 
and management. Fond of property, 
ingenious, excitable and of mental 
temperament. 

No. 3 is not very cautious; is in- 
dependent, frank and enduring. 

No. 4 is hardy, strong, intelligent, 
open-hearted, proud-spirited and firm. 

No. 5 has a very sensitive, excit- 
able nature. Not constituted for the 
rough, hard usages of life. Is quick, 
brilliant and sensitive. 

No. 6 has small Secretiveness and 


Acquisitiveness. Is open-hearted, 
frank, conscientious, ambitious and 
positive. 


No. 7 has a good constitution, is 
likely to be large, healthy and hand- 
some. The dark complexion gives 
power and endurance. Has a good 
memory, economy, policy, force, 
enterprise and self-reliance. Will 
make a good scholar and teacher. 

No. 8. This child is as bright as a 
diamond. Eager, excitable, will be 
a good scholar and a good worker. 
Will be ingenious and smart as steel, 
and though not hardy and tough, has 
the sign of long life. 

No. 9 looks like a judge; wise, 
thoughtful, sensible, scholarly, in- 
genious, firm, ambitious and inclined 
to lead. 

No. 10 will enjoy this life and be 
in no hurry to leave it. Has an en- 
during constitution, is not over care- 
ful and anxious and is inclined to be 


frank and to speak right straight 
onward as it thinks and feels. 

No. 11. This isan excitable child. 
Its ginger has a little pepper in it; 
will be quick-tempered, brilliant, in- 
genious, forcible, watchful and faith- 
ful. 

No. 12. Here is_ intelligence, 
memory, reasoning power, wit, 
artistic taste, but not much love for 
money and not much inclined to 
defend self. Will be amiable, prud- 
ent and very intelligent. 

« No. 13 is firm, respectful, frank, 
liberal, sympathetical, with a memory 
that holds everything that touches it. 

No. 14. Dark-complexioned, en- 
during, bright, excitable and quick 
in motion. 

No. 15. Intellectual, ingenious, 
imitative, witty, sociable, self-reliant, 
but not very selfish. 

No. 16. Not precocious; will be a 
good scholar. Will remember what 
is done and be able to recall it and 
tell it. Not very strong in appetite. 
Rather a large head for the face and 
will be inclined to anxiety but not to 
fear. Will be in a hurry to get there 
and accomplish that which needs to 
be done. ; 

No. 17. A predominant Vital tem- 
perament. Will be healthy if rightly 
fed. Has a good memory. Will be 


*Our friend, De L. Sackett, of Harvard, Ill., who 
is a graduate of the American Institute of Phrenology 
in New York, class of '89, and who is also a leader 
in photographic art, has kindly sent a group of fifty~ 
eight buds of beauty and immortality for our Child 
Culture Department, which he took separately with 
his own hands in one day, September 20, 1894—which 
he calls “* Baby’s Day.”” They were taken singly of 
the usual size. Proofs of these were carefully ar- 
ranged, and a reduced copy made, as here presented. 
Each child was less than a year old. 
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a good scholar, fond of traveling and 
inclined to have its own way. Not 
extra Cautious and not very selfish in 
money matters; not severe in temper, 
but more headstrong and positive. 


No. 19. We think this child is 
about two months old. Its dark com- 
plexion will make it enduring and 
tough. The head is rather narrow, 
and high for its width and will be 
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No. 18. This little fellow is wide- 
awake. Will be fairly ingenious, not 
very selfish in property matters, 
ought to be so related to business 
affairs as not to have much complica- 
tion in money matters, and probably 
will do as well onasalary as any way. 


more intellectual and self-reliant than 
selfish, and more inclined to scholar- 
ship and government than to mechan- 
ism or merchandising. 

No. 20. This is a Vital, Mental 
temperament. A thinker and a sound 
one and is a well balanced head. 
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Ought not to be hurried in anything. 
Ought not to be shown brilliant pict- 
ures, brilliant toys and exciting 
sports. Let that child pretty much 
alone and it will amuse itself, if it 
has three blocks and a stick. It will 
devise ways and means of information 
and entertainment. Will makea good 
scholar, a worthy citizen and wiil 
probably live to be eighty years old. 

No. 21. This child has the Motive 
temperament with a good share of the 
Vital. Will be tough and enduring. 
Will have a good appetite and good 
lung power, will be excitable when 
provoked because there is pride, am- 
bition, determination and not a great 
deal of restraining power. Secretive- 
ness is not large enough to enable it 
to cover up its purposes and hold the 
fire burning and smothering within 
when it is not pleasant or profitable 
to let it out. This child will be intel- 
lectual, scholarly and independent, 
but perhaps not very successful in 
financiering and making bargains. 

No. 22 has a fairly balanced head; 
there are not many extremes in this 
child. There is a clear-cut Mental 
and Motive temperament; there will 
be endurance, hardihood, determina- 
tion, thoroughness and clearness of 
intellect, and also a positive will. 

No. 23. This is a delicate, refined, 
polite, gracious and influential person, 
not much given to appetite. There 
will be refinement and artistic taste, 
but not so much power to grasp duty 
and effort and make itself master of 
the situation. 

No. 24. Here we find a child that 
must be very nearly a year old. One 
of the healthiest, heartiest, and most 
vigorous and vital persons that we 
meet. Will enjoy life, not because it 
is laughing now, but because the 
temperament and constitution are 
such as to make it take life on its 
sunny side. It will want all out of 
doors for breathing room, and there 
will be no pulmonary difficulty in that 
house on its account. Then the full- 
ness of the cheek outward from the 
mouth indicates that there ought to 


be a provision market not far of. 
The form of the head js interesting. 
Across the eyebrows the forehead is 
prominent, and all the facts that are 
within reach of the eyes or the tele- 
phone will be nutrition for it, but the 
upper part of the forehead is not so 
large. No. 20 hasa very differently 
formed forehead; is the philosopher 
and thinker, and this one is the ob- 
server and talker; will see every- 
thing, and have a jolly something to 
say about it. See how high the head 
rises at the crown! That child will 
always feel ‘‘I am here; the place is 
not lonesome.” We find here inde- 
pendence, self-reliance, determina- 
tion and will power that stand up 
for its own rights and interests, and 
for the interests of its friends. The 
faculty of Cautiousness is rather 
small, and there will be a tendency 
to rashness; will take chances, run 
into danger and difficulty, but will 
work through it and over it. The 
temperaments of the parents of that 
child were so developed as to give us 
a specimen of health such as we 
rarely meet with. There is business 
talent and love for property, there is 
energy and a high temper when 
excited. 

No. 25. This child is delicate, 
sensitive and thoughtful. Will be 
scholarly and manifest policy, smooth- 
ness and prudence, and a good degree 
of integrity. This is a well-balanced 
head and face, and it is quite possible 
its friends may think it handsome ,an 
opinion which probably will not be 
cured by time, that is, in twenty-five 
years. 

No. 26 is of the Mental type; ex- 
citable, sensible, ingenious, eco- 
nomical, prudent, honest, witty and 
agreeable when not provoked, but in- 
clined to sting with sharp words when 
provoked. 

No. 27 is younger than some of the 
children in the group, but it is a wiry 
organization, and will endure about 
as much accident and abuse as falls 
to the lot of mankind, and will man- 
age to come through, if not un- 
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scathed, at least unconquered. That 
child will be active; not as quick as 
a cat, for thatis rather a high stand- 
ard, but people will use that phrase 
in respect to it. Will be a nimble 
worker, a rapid talker, and wiil stop 
when it gets through. It has a good 
memory, considerable taste and re- 
finement, is frank, self-reliant, will 
earn success and deserve it. 

No. 28. This child is different 
from all who precede it. It has a 
very delicate temperament, a white 
skin, a fine quality, and is not tough 
and enduring. The head is narrow 
and high. Compare this face and 
the form of this head with No. 7, 
20 or 26. This child will be the soul 
of frankness. Will make straight 
lines, will understand the Multiplica- 
tion Table and the Ten Command- 
ments, and incline to square every- 
thing by the rule of equity. Con- 
scientiousness, Firmness, Veneration, 
Benevolence and Spirituality are 
large, but the selfish propensities, 
located along the side-head, and 
which, when large give breadth to 
the head, are not strongly developed. 
In this child there is a good deal of 
St. John, as we read his character— 
peaceful, gentle and unselfish. 

No. 29. If the reader can take a 
magnifying glass and throw a strong 
light on this child's face and head it 
will be noticed that forward of where 
the hair covers it the head is rounded 
out. In the middle and lower part 
of the forehead it is exceedingly full. 
This child will see everything there 
is to be seen and remember it. 
Will remember places and never 
get turned around. Will be good 
in figures, good in music, and 
good in mechanism. Is a natural 
imitator and will learn to do any- 
thing it sees done. Is not very 
strong in Acquisitiveness, Secretive- 
ness or Destructiveness, but is strong 
in Self Esteem, Firmness and Ap- 
probativeness. Will be ambitious, 
but not selfish, and will be intel- 
lectual, scholarly and philosophical. 

No. 30. When this picture was 


taken the child's attention was 
awakened by something that pro- 
duced astonishment. The eyes are 
broadly open, and the perceptive 
intellect being active and excited it 
makes a bright, intelligent but rather 
an astonished looking countenance. 
The mouth is siightly open, but older 
people sometimes open the mouth 
when astonished. This wilt be a 
bright scholar, industrious, sprightly 
and rather excitable in the way of 
anger and pleasure, because the tem- 
perament is favorable to excitability, 
just as kindling wood burns faster 
than a couple of big sticks. 

No. 3t has a narrow head, it is 
flattened on the sides. There is very 
little policy or greed for gain and not 
much mechanical ingenuity. 

No. 32. We venture to call hima 
boy. He believes in himself. He is 
clear-headed and quick to see and to 
know. He will be quick witted, 
have a good memory and a straight- 
forward, confidential method of deal- 
ing with people whom he likes. 

No. 33. This child has also dark 
hair and a predominance of the mo- 
tive temperament. They look nearly 
enough alike to be twins and yet 
twins sometimes show the blonde and 
brunette type in marked contrast like 
the parents. This child should not 
be hurried in his acquisition of knowl- 
edge nor should he be excited. He 
will not need prompting and exciting 
to awaken his attention and interest. 

No. 34. Here is a well-balanced 
face and head. The light complexion, 
and especially the light blue eye, 
would indicate refinement and in- 
tellectuality and sprightliness rather 
than toughness, hardihood and en- 
durance. The head seems to be 
large, and I suppose the parents of 
this child were educated, that their 
minds were active and that the child 
israther old of itsage. Intellectually 
it has breadth, scope and intensity; 
a good memory, thinking power, Con- 
scientiousness, Firmness,  self-reli- 
ance, decidedly strong prudence, with 
a good degree of economy. 
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No. 35. This shows the mental, 
motive temperament. A very posi- 
tive nature, knows what it wants and 
will go for it. Not satisfied to wait 
for somebody’s opinion to ripen and 
give permission for that which might 
be desired. Would incline to go for- 
ward and try experiments, take its 
rights and use them. Will be ambi- 
tious, honest, straightforward, spright- 
ly and well balanced in intellect. 

No. 36 has a head shaped like that 
of Fig. 2 in the January number of 
the JouRNAL, which we call “the 
student.” If this child can be so 
kept back that it will not become 
feverish in the brain and nervous sys- 
tem, and can be permitted to learn by 
observation and not by direct and 
earnest instruction, it will learn as 
much as it ought to know and as 
fast as itought to learn. This is one 
of the kind who is apt to be preco- 
cious and know too much for its age 
and so induce nervous excitability 
that will prostrate its health and 
shorten its career; but such a brain 
as that, or such a mind as inhabits 
that brain, will have a career some- 
where, even if the first session is 
short. We mean that if this child is 
treated by half a dozen cousins and 
aunts with loving enthusiasm and 
talked at, questioned and made old 
before its time it may early wear out, 
and. if pampered on rich food and per- 
mitted to be eating half the time dur- 
ing the day, it will have dyspepsia 
and become nervous and quite un- 
settled, but if it can have simple 
food and is permitted to eat 
only three times a day it will have 
appetite enough. This child should 
neither go to school very early nor 
have all the picture books and play- 
‘things that often surround childhood. 
Its head is shaped too much like that 
of Edgar Allen Poe. It is wide at 
the top and there is a wonderful de- 
velopment of the reasoning and the 
planning powers, great imagination, 
poetic fancy and spirituality. There 
is too much Caution here to enable 
the child to live comfortably in such 


a world as this and the terrors of dark- 
ness and danger should never be 
talked about in its presence. The 
moral and religious organs are 
strongly developed, but the head is 
not broad enough through the ears 
for the upper development. There is 
not a brighter child in this group, but 
there are many who have more of the 
elements of healthy endurance, hard- 
ihood and the ability to grapple suc- 
cessfully with the rough achievements 
of life. 

No. 37 isa young candidate for 
fame and for fortune and has a fair 
degree of harmony with more stability 
thanforce. It will not be a very hard 
child to manage. 

No. 38. The little face serves as 
an outlook for the one below it. A 
brilliant little girl, sensitive, not very 
enduring and liable to be precocious. 
means for exciting this child should 
be avoided as muct as possible. 

No. 39 has a substantial organiza- 
tion but is very combative, and I am 
surprised not to see the hand 
clinched. This child will not need a 
big brother to go to school with for 
the sake of protection. Boy or girl, 
this child will fight its own battles. 
It will keep its own counsel although 
it has a wide open eye which is in- 
duced by skillful treatment in the 
artist’s gallery, and it must be remem- 
bered that it takes no small amount 
of skill to interest children and get a 
pleasant look in the pictures. This 
child is fond of property, fond of 
mechanism, fond of mirth, has an ex- 
cellent memory and good reasoning 
power and will make a good scholar. 
Will be firm, ambitious, hopeful and 
will begin to hustle pretty early in 
life. If the funds are short and 
scarce this candidate for success will 
try some means tosecureit. He will 
be ingenious and a great worker. 

No. 40. Thisis a tough child. It 
will recover from illness and injury, 
will pick itself up when it falls and 
while the tears evoked by pain may 
still be shining, it will smile through 
them in pursuit of the fun that is still 
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to be achieved. ‘There is a good deal 
of ready common sense, will take ad- 
vantage of circumstances in its 
methods of playing. If it cannot 
climb high enough to reach some- 
thing from a chair it will get a hassock 
and put that on top and manage not 
to fall, will balance itself on its own 
center and entertain itself. Half a 
dozen blocks and as many corn-cobs 
will be tools enough to keep its mind 
satisfied. 

No. 41 is a calculator and will 
manage to plan in such a way that 
somebody else will do the drudgery 
while this one holds the purse strings 
or the net to catch the fish. In all 
plays and games there will be no lack 
of a manager to run affairs accord- 
ing to schedule or usage. Here is 
prudence and policy, intelligence and 
ingenuity, Imitation and Agreeable- 
ness. This child can persuade others 
by Agreeablenessand command them 
by Self-esteem and Combativeness; 
will run its own machine and want to 
call something its own, and if it lived 
ona farm there would be one calf, 
chicken, pig or kitten that would be 
claimed and petted. The sense of 
ownership is strong. 

No. 42 hasa narrow head, broadest 
at the base and running up rather 
high. When people begin to use 
subterfuge, deception and jokes that 
are concealed, this child will look in 
amazement at the whole business. It 
will call a spade, a spade, and it will 
call black, d/ack and not use indirect 
phraseology. It will use the word 
hard for firm or indurated, and if it 
becomes a writer people will know 
what it is talking about. There will 
be a straight line from premise to 
conclusion. We find here abruptness, 
lack of policy and sometimes a lack 
of prudence but nolack of integrity 
and no lack of determination and 
self-reliance. Its memory will not 
forget and when it tells anecdotes 
will be right as to time, place and cir- 
cumstances, and if it ever should be 
tempted to tell a lie it would be open, 
manifest and straightforward. This 
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child will bea good scholar and an 
influential citizen, but will always be 
as Straight as a line. 

No. 43 is a different type. Re- 
fined, delicate, somewhat immature. 
Head rather brvad than high. Will 
use policy and indirect methods of 
reaching results; will be ingenious, 
imitative and not very devout, but 
rather strongly inclined to take care 
of number one. Napoleon said, 
‘* Providence is on the side of the 
heaviest cannon,” and this child will 
believe in the means within his own 
reach, and not cry for mother or 
sister to help until personal means 
have been exhausted. 

No. 44 is very different from No. 
36 and No. 43. This head is high at 
the crown, and rather narrow. 
There is but little prudence, very 
little policy and about as headstrong 
a spirit as can be found. Conscien- 
tiousness is well developed, but the 
lines of its life will be so straightly 
drawn as to be unaccommodating. 
Compromise will not belong to its 
career. It will regard compromise as 
fraud or cowardice, or a cross be- 
tween the two, as it frequently is. 

No. 45 has a roundhead. Espe- 
cially brilliant in memory and observa- 
tion, and will be a good linguist; a 
good literary scholar and have a fair 
development of morality and a strong 
sense of ‘‘me and mine;” will be an 
ardent lover and a g: od contender for 
the achievement of rights and in- 
terests. This person will buy more 
with five dollars than most persons 
would be able to get. When these 
brilliant blue eyes look tenderly and 
anxiously upon a person who wants 
to sell goods, there will be a disposi- 
tion to accomodate the price to the 
wishes of the buyer, and this person 
would also make a fine salesman, 

No. 46 is going to be a large, 
strong, substantial person. The 
temperament is favorable to endur- 
ance, being rather dark. The breadth 
of the head is ample for its height, 
and its vital system is sufficient to 
sustain the brain and the framework 
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in the labors of life. There will be 


massiveness, endurance and tough- 
ness and great vital recuperation. 
As a scholar the child will not be as 
brilliant as sound and broad; should 
not havea snappy, impatient teacher, 
but one who will calmly and ac- 
curately explain subjects and the 
pupil will take it all in, digest it and 
make the most of it. He will make a 
good lawyer, a good minister, a good 
speaker and sound thinker. 


No. 47. Here is a small, deli- 
cate child with a narrow’ head 
and the ears pretty high up. 


It is sensitive and should not be 
rudely or unwisely treated or man- 
aged, Should be warmly clad in cold 
weather, carefully and properly fed, 
and if treated wisely, may weather 
the struggle of existence to mid- 
life. 

No. 48 has a different head. See 
how broad it is above and about the 
ears and how low down the ears are. 
This child will live in spite of much 
misfortune; will conquer the diseases 
incident to childhood and get over a 
hard cold. Contrast this head with 
No. 28 and compare it with Nos. 7 
and 24! Here we have the mechanic, 
the trader, the hard worker and the 
defender of self-interests. There is 
not a great deal of Caution—there is 
more force than prudence and if it 
ever gets into a fight it will not mind 
being hurt some, but let No. 47 or No. 
28 be assailed they will offer com- 
promises of peace. If this child were 
left an orphan it would find a home, 
earn a living, make friends and rise 
to distinction in spite of misfortune, 
and when it is old enough to dicker 
with knives, tops or other childish 
property, it will make money out of 
the school children. It will buy a 
knife and find that it cuts well, and 
on the strength of the fact that some 
knives, on trial, do not cut well, will 
double its money. 

No. 49. This dark-haired, bright- 
eyed, plump little candidate for fame 
and fortune will work its own pas- 
sage; will be high-tempered and 
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when crossed or the gate is shut in 
its face it will jump like jndia rubber 
for redress. People will learn to con- 
ciliate this child; to lead rather than 
drive it; to persuade its judgment 
and taste rather than to contravene 
by authority. Memory is one of the 
marks of progress and success. Criti- 
cism is another, and knowledge of 
character is another. This child will 
read strangers; will like some and 
dislike others, young as it is. 

No. 50isa harmoniouschild. Every 
feature of the face seems to be well de- 
veloped and it does not take much 
imagination to see eighteen years in 
that youngster, and it is likely that 
some of its relatives will think it 
handsome hereafter. The hair is 
combed like a boy. He will want to 
dress in style, and he will have taste 
as to what style is. He will be clean 
to a fault and exact in reference to 
the proprieties of life. Will make a 
fine scholar, a good reasoner and 
speaker. Has a fertile imagination 
and faith enough to accept whatever 
is generally believed, especially in mat- 
ters pertaining to faith. The child 
behind is pointing with its finger at 
the region of Ideality and Spirituality 
in this head, which is full in that 
region. This child will be wonder- 
fully teachable and the best scholar 
in the school if its health can be 
properly cared for. 

No. 51 has a good head and espe- 
cially an intellectual head. The ele- 
ments of reverence, faith and sym- 
pathy are not quite as strong as in 
Nos. 50 and 36, and decorum will be 
its mode of manifestation. It has 
enough of the selfish elements to be 
mindful of its own rights and interests, 
and will have courage enough to de- 
fend them. It should be trained in 
the physical methods to develop 
bodily vigor and have sleep enough 
to rest the brain. About half of the 
children thus far discussed on this 
group require an extra amount of 
sleep. There are a few here who will 
not take a great deal and who will not 
need two-thirds as much as the rest. 
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No. 52 attracts attention from the 
extreme fullness of the middle part of 
the forehead and that means histori- 
cal memory; the ability to snatch the 
truth before it is fairly ripened and to 
remember it forever. This child wants 
to hear stories and will listen to the 
reading or conversation as soon as it 
can grasp them. It will be a thinker; 
is old of its age although its physi- 
ognomy is not ripened like Nos. 24, 
50 and 7, but when this child is 
twenty-five years old that nose will 
have gotten into sh>pe, the lips into 
something besides infantile form and 
the general constitution will be 
ripened and rounded into 150 or 160 
pounds and his word will be law. The 
child will be a kind of master in its 
Israel. It is a little like a winter 
apple; it will ripen as time advances. 

No. 53. This child will be the 
talker of the. party. The words will 
flow like oil and pleasantly. Here is 
large Approbativeness which will give 
a tendency to flatter people and to 
say agreeable things in a very oily 
and honeyfied manner. This child will 
be popular, the leading star of the 
party, but not the most intellectual 
and not the most logical. No. 46, 
right over its head will weigh the 
logical topics and sit in judgment on 
the matters which are strong and 
weighty. This one will tell a funny 
story, will make bright common con- 
versation and will be the one to talk 
to a bashful boy who has not been 
much in society and has small Lan- 
guage. This child has large Language, 
the eye stands right out and the whole 
countenance is a speaking one. The 
front half of that head, including the 
eyes, is like the mother, giving lo- 
quacious brilliancy, and the middle 
and the crown sections of the head 
are like the father, and the middle 
section of the face is like the father. 
There is a better combination than 
blending of the two parents in this 
child. It has inherited by sections. 
It has the will-power, the conscien- 
tiousness, the ambition and the energy 
of the father, and the tastes, the 


memory, the conversational ability 
and the availibility of mind belong- 
ing to the mother. 

No. 54 has been beckoning to me 
from the top of the card to this point. 
This is a bundle of solid happiness. 
There is strong vital power and 
when he goes to the table and they 
ask him what he wants he will say, 
‘I want dinner; what do you sup- 
pose I came to the table for?” And 
if they say, ‘‘Well, what do you 
want?” he will answer, ‘‘I want din- 
ner.” And he will not care so much 
what it is as long as he can dine on 
it. That is to say, he is a hearty 
feeder, and he has the powers of 
bodily life amply and heartily de- 
veloped. He looks as if he were 
thoroughly healthy and as if he had 
no notes to pay, or else had plenty of 
money with which to pay them and 
as if he had no unfulfilled desires. 
He will take life by its smooth handle, 
and yet he ig wide awake about know- 
ing. There are few children in this 
group who are more in earnest about 
finding out than he is, and there are 
few who will know more than he does 
about what istrue. He belongs toa 
healthy, solid, but perhaps not to a 
very highly-cultured stock. If he 
wants to be a mechanic he can work 
at it, and if he were a blacksmith he 
would like to shoe iron-gray horses 
that were heavy and strong and not 
extra quiet. He will always be proud 
of the fact that he is able to master 
the situation, and if another boy 
wants to play roughly with him he 
says, ‘‘Come on; pitch right in, do 
your best; this is football,’’ and he 
will laugh if he gets hurt. Contrast 
this face and temperament with Nos. 
9, 34, 36 and so. Life tastes good 
to him and he would like to get two 
days of it at once. He will be a 
great worker and will want good pay, 
but he will be a high-toned, moral 
fellow, although not extra delicate in 
his way of administering affairs. I 
fancy that No. 53 has taken a liking 
to him, for in the group 53 looks asif 
admiring the smiling boy, and as 
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these pictures were all taken sepa- 
rately and afterward ingeniously 
laid together and the group thus 
copied, we will not encourage. the 
boy to believe that he has made a 
conquest, 

No. 55. Now we come to the pre- 
siding bishop. Is not that a self- 
poised face? It looks as if he knew 
the whole business, as if he had made 
up his mind about it and was pretty 
well satisfied with what he sees and 
with himself. We find here health, 
a good degree of strength and the 
elements of happiness. No. 54 will 
take care of himself—he would pick 
up a living. No. 55 may wantalittle 
more assistance, and will avail him- 
self of aid embodied in the means of 
civilization. I fancy he would like to 
have an elevator to take him up stairs, 
although he might walk down stairs. 
No. 54 would be likely to try his speed 
going up while No. 55 would wait for 
the elevator, andif he(No. 54) got up 
as soon as the elevator, or a little 
before, even though he were all out 
of breath, he would feel that he had 
won a glorious victory. No. 54looksas 
if he would like to buckle in and run 
a race against the elevator, or a street 
car, but No. 55 wants books, and if 
there was an opportunity for a good 
education he would get it and know 
what todo with it. He is ingenious, 
cautious and found of property, but 
he will want to get it by running a 
bank, an insurance company or a 
manufactory where he could co-ordi- 
nate the labor of others and preside 
over the whole establishment. He 
would like to see Superintendent 
printed under his name, or Colonel 
printed ahead of it. We advise the 
parents to see what they can do to 
make him a benefit to himself and a 
blessing to the world, but they should 
not be in a hurry about it. He should 
have time to ripen and he will ripen 
fast enough; he will be strong rather 
than precocious. 

No. 56. This head is a little out 
of shape and so are several of the 
others. Infancy often shows a dis- 


parity in the two sides of the head, 
sometimes because all the members 
of the family hold it on one arm, and 
the skull being thin the weight of the 
brain puts the head a little out of 
shape, but when the child gets on its 
feet and uses the brain and all the 
functions then it comes into shape 
again. The right side of this head 
seems to be considerably larger than 
the left side and it roofs up toward 
the back part more slanting on the 
left side than on the right side, but 
there is Firmness and Self-esteem, 
there is memory and judgment and 
there is fair talking talent, but not 
excessive. Mr. Sackett, of Harvard, 
Ill., took all these pictures in one day 
and, has, in making up the combina- 
tion, put some of his best speakers 
and thinkers in front. We have 
noticed that where a college picture 
is taken some of the best and fore- 
most pupils like to get on the front 
seat. 

No. 57. This elegant adjustment 
of the little girl's hair we imagine is 
the fancy of the mother or the sister 
rather than of itself, but we can see in 
the face and in the shape of the head 
a tendency to show style when she gets 
to a point where style is invited, and 
she may perhaps forestall style and put 
it on before it is needed. She is a 
bright girl, has a good memory, reads 
character like a book, has politeness 
and agreeableness and is decidedly 
positive in spirit. If the parting of 
the hair is followed backward it will 
be noticed that the head rises in the 
region of Firmness and Self-esteem 
and she will demur to that which 
does not please her and she will do it 
in a snappy kind of way. She will 
say: ‘‘I do not want it that way; 
girls do not wear their hair that way; 
I will have it this way.” She will be 
attractive, sensitive, nervous and 
liable to exhaust her vitality rapidly 
in the school or in the party. She is 
not going to be an idler for there is 
not a lazy element in her composi- 
tion. In fact, there are not very 
many pictures here that look as if 
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laziness were a part of their nature. 
The fact that on September 20, 1894, 
on ‘‘ Babies’ Day,” so many mothers 
managed to get to the studio, shows 
that either in the mother or the artist 
there was not much laziness or negli- 
gence. 

No. 58. We think this boy is worth 
raising. He has an uncommonly well- 
made face, and for so young a child 
his head seems to be large and well 
balanced. That is to say, the differ- 
ent parts are about equally developed. 
He will be a thinker, a scholar and I 
think a lawyer, and perhaps a gov- 
ernor. He could be a mechanic, a 


ally if they study hygiene and physi- 
ology and learn the principles on 
which mental science is based. 

Fig. 273. Here we have beauty 
unadorned, health without alloy, hap- 
piness without care and contentment 
without conditions. Note the satis- 
faction in that eye, the hearty, healthy, 
robust and loving expression about 
the mouth and the plumpness and 
vitality of the entire bodily structure. 
See the philosophic repose of those 
arms, repose without somnolence. 
Here certainly are conditions that be- 
long to long life, and to uninterrupted 
health and the happiness which comes 





FIG. 273. 
merchant or a banker, and he will be 
boss of the job somewhere, and will 
be a master of men. He is cautious, 
prudent and shrewd and yet straight- 
forward. His moral development will 
keep him upright and just; will be 
liberal and sympathetical, and a kind 
of central figure, not merely in his own 
family, but wherever he may move. 
He will probably be the valedictorian 
of his class, or the stroke-oar in re- 
gattas. I fancy his parents will know 
enough to bring him uprightly, especi- 


CONTENTED INNOCENCE, 


from health. Here is a large brain. 
This boy will be an_ observer 
and thinker and will have a will of 
his own. Will be witty, ingenious, 
skillful, provident, economical, ener- 
getic and thorough. Doubtless par- 
ental love, as a leading faculty 
embodied in the mental constitution 
of our readers, will be satisfied that 
for a baby, six months old, this isa 
full pattern that needs little help, 
responding to all that can be wished 
for, and supplying a _ substantial 
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foundation for all that is desirable 
and hopeful in human nature. 

The artist’s cute device of laying a 
mirror in front of the lounge to 
represent water is quite picturesque, 
reminding us of Milton’s description 
of Eve when first she saw herself re- 
flected in the lake which mirrored the 
beautiful, blue heavens. 

‘** That day I oft remember, when from sleep 

I first awaked, and found myself reposed 

Under a shade on flowers, much wondering 
where 

And what I was, whence thither brought 
and how. 

Not distant far from thence a murmuring 
sound 

Of waters issued from a cave, and spread 

Into a liquid plain, then stood unmoved 

Pure as the expanse of Heaven; I thither 
went 

With unexperienced thought, and laid me 
down 

On the green bank, to look into the clear 

Smooth lake, that to me seemed another sky. 

As I bent down to look, just opposite 

A shape within the watery gleam appear’d, 

Bending to look on me: I started back; 

It started back; but pleased I soon re- 
turned ; 

Pleased it return’d as soon with answering 
looks 

Of sympathy and love.” 


Fig. 274. Roy Taylor. Thisis the 
picture of a boy when he was only a 
year and seven months old. He is 
endowed with wonderful executive 
energy and a tendency to be always 
on the alert. He has a large brain, 
a quick inte'lect, an inquiring spirit, 
an excellent memory andartistic taste. 
He sees pictures in the carpet, on the 
wallpaper, in the clouds and in the 
curling smoke from the chimneys and 
always has it right, for it looks to 
others as it does to him after he has 
pointed it out. He has also a very 
fine development of the faculty of 
Calculation. Between the eye-ball 
and the outside of the base of the 
eye-brow about where the little curl 
of hair shows, is an indication of 
large Calculation. He is noted for 
mental arithmetic and since he has 
become older than the picture repre- 
sents, he teases his friends to state to 
him difficult problems—fractions, and 
he always wants something hard. If 


an easy question is asked him he 
speaks contemptuously of it and says: 
‘*Oh, that is easy; givé me some- 
thing worth attending to.” 

The crown of his head is high, 
showing Self-esteem, Firmness and 
Conscientiousness large, his base of 
brain is massive, and with his excit- 
able temperament he is one of the 
greatest workers. He does not want 
an easy task nor a short one, and in 
his plays he contrives the ways and 
methods that have in them the most 
possible effort and labor, and if some- 
body points out an easier way he 
says, ‘‘I know that, but there is not 
work enough in that; I want all the 
work I can get.’”” He has _ been 
brought up without a cradle and 
without being rockedtosleep. When 
six weeks old he was quietly laid in 
his crib and although he cried a little 
at first, it was less the second and 
still less the third time, and in a 
week the whole business was ended, 
and ever after when the time came 
for him to take his rest he was laid 
in his crib and he went to sleep when 
he got ready and there never was 
awhimper. ‘Then he would sit at 
the table and eat his oatmeal and 
milk while others were eating other 
things, and when some visitor asked 
him if he would not like something 
else he said: ‘‘ When I am twenty- 
one I am to have food like the rest, 
but now what [ have is just right for 
little boys.” He has been fed rightly 
and in many other respects treated 
differently from most children and 
has given less inconvenience to his 
friends in those respects than chil- 
dren otherwise trained. The idea of 
laying a child in its crib and having 
that end it, whatever else may 
interest the mother or the nurse, 
saves a world of work and worry and 
is a great blessing to a child. Most 
mothers and care-takers of children 
will remember weary hours of getting 
children to sleep and then stepping 
with muffled tread for fear of waking 
them up. The lack of nerve and wise 
consideration required to train a 
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child, once for all, to go to sleep 
when necessary, without rocking and 
cuddling, saves a child and the whole 
family much time, wear of patience 
and unhappy conditions of disposition. 
To be half an hour rocking a baby to 
sleep when the weary mother has a 
meal to prepare for a hungry husband, 
and more hungry schoolboys who 
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inconvenience to the parents, a 
source of ill-temper and unhappiness in 
the children, and, what is worse than 
all, it is a means of undermining the 
health of the children while yet sen- 
sitive and immature. I am told that 
in England children eat apart from 
the older members of the family. 
They have a child’s dining-room and 





FIG. 274. 


think they cannot wait a minute, 
works mischief with the happiness of 
the household and tend to create the 
impression that a baby is a visitation, 


a bother, a nuisance! With any 
healthy child this can all be 
obviated. 


The habit of giving children any- 
thing to eat or drink which they may 
fancy or cry for is a source of great 


ROY TAYLOR, MY FIRST GREAT GRANDSON, 


assistants to care for the little ones. 
Their food is prepared, and when it 
is proper for the children to eat their 
early supper it is given to them and 
is of a simple and nutritious charac- 
ter, adapted to a growing child, and 
then they can retire early and sleep 
enough. If children could be rightly 
fed until twelve years old it would 
greatly decrease their early mortality. 
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THE WONDERS OF THE JOINTS. 


By Dr. 


HE more than two hundred 

bones of the body would be 

of but little service to us aside from 

their joint connections. Some of 
these are of a remarkable character. 

The twenty-four ribs are attached 
to the spine by a kind of immovable 
joint, the seven upper ones, to the 
breast bone, by cartilages; three, more 
movable, are tied to each other and 
then fastened above, while four are 
‘*floating ribs;” these, with the six 
above, affording elasticity and motion 
in the act of breathing, accommodat- 
ing themselves to the varying size of 
the chest. 

In the place of these ribs a solid 
plate of bone would be cumbrous, 
heavy, not admitting of the motions 
needed at this part, while the curved 
and elastic ribs afford similar protec- 
tion to the organs within. The 
wedge-shaped bone of the lower spine 
fits firmly into a corresponding cavity 
in the hip-bone—a grand foundation 
bone of great strength, admirabiy 
adapted to its use. 

Of the two other kinds of joints, the 
**ball-and-socket”’ and the ‘‘ hinge,” 
much might be said if space would 
admit. The ball-and-socket is well 
represented by the joint at the 
shoulder, which allows the arm to 
move in all needed directions. 

That the arm may have a wider 
scope, the socket is very shaliow, so 
that when ‘‘out of joint” it may be 
easily put back again, almost by the 
unfortunate boy, if he only under- 
stood the matter. (It would not be 
safe for him to attempt to walk on 
his hands, instead of his feet, as the 


J. H. HANAForD. 


** ball” would slip out too easily for 
safety.) In this respect the hip-joint 
differs, the socket being quite deep, 
at the bottom of which there is a 
round, strong cord, which is so at- 
tached to the thigh bone as to pre- 
vent dislocation, unless from a severe 
accident. In consequence of this 
depth the leg is not afforded much 
movement, its principal movement 
being that of walking—a boy need 
not kick! This depth is needed to 
bear the weight of the body, with 
that of burdens which must be carried, 
in active life. This ‘‘ ball’? cannot 
get out without breaking the cord, in 
which case it is useless to put the 
** ball” back. In the case of a dis- 
location, the “ball” being pressed 
up, nature (God in nature) by the aid 
of the nerves, blood, etc., performs a 
miracle, making a ‘‘socket” around 
this ‘‘ ball,” so that, after awhile, one 
can walk tolerably well, always limp- 
ing, however, because the leg has 
beceme shorter than the other. 

The other joint is the ‘‘ hinge- 
joint,” like that of the common door, 
admitting of motion only forward and 
backward. Inthe case of the arm, 
which demands so many motions, 
the two joints are supplied, making 
the limb wonderfully useful, adapting 
it to various, if not numberless, em- 
ployments. Think of the friction of 
walking naturally resulting from our 
motions, particularly of the bones of 
the leg and thigh, caused by the 
weight of the body! Indeed, if these 
were made of steel, without any means 
of lubrication, only a few years would 
be required to wear them away so that 
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a man would be cut down to one-half 
his height! To prevent this, the ends 
of the bones are provided with a 
smooth, gristly matter, which is re- 
paired as fast as it wears away, the 
joint supplying its own oil, with no 
care on our part. Thus the wonder- 
ful machinery of the body goes con- 
stantly on. 


a -o+ 


MANUFACTURED FOODS. 
BY J. G. STAIR, M.D. 


HIS class of foods is in many 
instances injuriously adulter- 

ated. The manipulations and pro- 
cesses of the manufacturer almost 
always deteriorate the nutritive value 
of these articles of diet. Canned 
goods are frequently found to con- 
tain a small amount of slaicylic acid, 
which is added to destroy the germs 
of fermentation, so that the goods 
will not ferment or spoil so readily. 
The daily use of foods in which there 
is only minute quantities of this acid 
will derange the digestion and impair 
the general health of the most robust 
person. Careful investigation by the 
Department of Agriculture has shown 
that most of the canned goods in 
market contain salicylic acid and sul- 
phites as preservative materials, and 
that these substances decidedly 
lessen the digestibility and whole- 
someness of these articles of diet. 
All goods canned in tin are found to 
contain traces of lead, which is, of 
course, a poison to the human 
system. Pickles, green peas and 
green beans were found to be greened 
often by the use of acetate of copper. 
In many instances this was the con- 
dition of these goods, and especially 
was this true of imported goods of 
this class. All the imported goods 
of green vegetables which were 
examined by Dr. H. M. Wiley proved 
to be adulterated in this manner. It 
is a fact, although not shown in the 
Department report, that vinegars in 
many instances contain minute quan- 
tities of the mineral acids, like sul- 
phuricor muriatic acid, These acids 


make the vinegar intensely sour and 
prevent it from spoiling. In fact, 
the best and purest vinegar is an un- 
wholesome dietetic article. It is a 
product of fermentation and decay. 
The natural acids of the fruits are all 
the materials of this ‘kind which are 
essential to health and a hygienic bill 
of fare. ‘These adulterated vinegars 
with mineral acids are detrimental to 
health and should be avoided asa poi- 
son. Vinegars and pickles even of pure 
and good quality are not to be com- 
mended as healthful and wholesome. 
If used at all they should be very 
sparingly and one should be sure they 
are unadulterated. Jellies, marma- 
lades, syrups and even honey are ex- 
tensively adulterated. These articles 
as found at the grocers in most cases 
cannot be relied upon as being gen- 
uine. Even when known to be gen- 
uine they should be used in modera- 
tion and only as relishes and not as 
food proper. Lard is often adul- 
terated with cotton-seed oil, but this 
adulteration is an improvement, as the 
cotton-seed oil is a more wholesome 
grease than genuine lard. Lard isa 
substance not fit for any human 
stomach. 

Butter, beef fat, cotton-seed oil, 
olive oil and any of the vegetable oils 
are much superior articles for cook- 
ing purposes. A vegetarian might 
object to the beef fat. Butterine 
and oleomargerine are articles of this 
class to be mentioned only to be cor- 
demned. No one can use them with- 
out injury to digestion and health 
notwithstanding what the manufact- 
urers say to the contrary. The 
chemicals and other materials used in 
their manufacture are sufficient rea- 
sons to condemn these food products 
on general principles. 

Those who value health and con- 
sider purity of food of any importance 
can usually find dried fruits, ripe 
fruits in their season, fresh vege- 
tables as nature produced them, in 
abundant supply at the grocers and 
market. If our fruits and vegetables 
are procured in this form there is no 
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danger of any adulteration. Home 
canned goods in glass are excellent 
articles of food. These are known 
to be selected with care and are un- 
adulterated. When foods of this 
class are procured in this way there is 
no danger that-one’s digestive organs 
are toying with some dangerous 
poison, or that the food is deficient 
in nutritive qualities. 

The manufacturers’ art applied to 
the cereals is in most instances to be 
commended and as highly useful. 
Oat meal, corn meal, corn grits, 
barley meal, pearl barley, cracked 
wheat and all similar preparations 
are excellent articles of food. White 
flour is a deteriorated product. Pub- 
lic sentiment is being roused on this 
subject, and intelligent people de- 
mand whole wheat meal iastead of 
white flour as a bread material. 

Foods procured as near as it is 
possible as nature produces them is 
the rule to go by. In this form we 
can detect with our own eyes an in- 
ferior article and select for ourselves 
that which is good and wholesome. 
But when fruits and vegetables, or 
any food product is subjected to the 
manufacturer’s manipulation and mix- 
ing it requires a chemist to decide 
whether it is wholesome or otherwise. 
And yet a chemist’s sample may be 
all right and the product for the 
trade a different thing altogether. 
There is no dependence to be put in 
any food product which can not be 
examined and tested without a chem- 
ist and daily with one’s own eyes. 
There is little doubt that the health 
of Americans has_ suffered much 
from concentrated and_ refined 
food materials. To improve their 
health and physical vigor they 
must get nearer to nature 
and abandon much of the so-called 
improvements and refinements in re- 
lation to food. If these foods were 
labeled or marked with the in- 
gredients used in their composition 
and preparation then the public could 
see and decide for themselves 
whether they wished to use them or 





not. This method would be fair to 
all—the consumer and , manufact- 
urers. Until this is done it is well 
to steer clear of all manufactured 
and preserved foods of unknown 
composition. 

The infant foods on sale in the 
shops are not to be depended upon 
as the best food for the young child. 
Many of them no doubt are as good 
as they can be made. But these are 
liable to be adulterated and of in- 
ferior quality, which cannot be de- 
tected by their physical appearance. 
The artifices of man cannot supplant 
nature. The best substitute for the 
mother’s milk is fresh cow’s milk 
This is the decree of all the candid 
physicians of every school of medi- 
cine. When this does not agree with 
the child in the ordinary way, by 
dilution with water according to the 
age of the child and a little sugar 
added, then the milk should be par- 
tially digested before using. This is 
called the peptonizing process. This 
method prevents the formation of 
large curds in the stomach of the 
child. Human milk never curds 
in large pieces, but cow’s milk 
does in the infant or adult when 
the digestion is sluggish and feeble. 
This pre-digested process  con- 
verts the cow’s milk into a food 
which more nearly resembles the 
mother’s milk. Barley water is an 
excellent substitute for milk. We 
knew a child who thrived for the first 
year of its life on this food alone. 
This form of food is too much ne- 
glected and under-estimated by 
mothers and those who have charge 
of feeding the sick.” We believe that 
the cases are extremely rare in which 
healthy cow's milk will not agree, if 
properly prepared and given with 
care and judgment. It cannot be 
too often repeated that natural foods 
are superior and infinitely better for 
the new born infant than any manu- 
factured article. 

This peptonizing process consists 
in the employment of an animal or 
vegetable digestive material. Pan- 
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creatine is the animal one usually 
employed, and extract of malt is the 
vegetable one. We prefer the 
vegetable material. The discovery 
was made a few years ago that 
extract of malt contains, in ad- 
dition to its well-known starch di- 
gesting material, a substance capable 
of digesting albumnoid materials. To 
peptonize a pint of milk with the 
animal ferment add five grains of 
pancreatine; five grains of soda 
(bicarbonate) should be added to the 
milk before the  pancreatine is 
placed into it. This makes sure that 
the milk is alkaline as this digestive 
substance is more active in alkaline 
liquids. It seems that any trace of 
acid prevents the digestion of the 
milk by this substance. This pre- 
pared milk is to be placed in a tem- 
perature of blood-heat—about one- 
hundred degrees—and remain for 
thirty minutes or one hour. A good 
test is that as soon as the milk tastes 
a trifle bitter then it is ready to take 
off the stove. If too bitter it has 
been digested too much and must be 
thrown away and a new batch pre- 
pared. I cured a case of inanition and 
irritable stomach and bowels in a 
child of eighteen months by the use 
of milk prepared in this way, and 
nothinge se. This child had sores 
from head to foot and not an inch of 
skin on its body which was not in- 
flamed andirritated. The discharges 
from the bowels were as often as 
twenty times in the day. Three 
months use of peptonized milk as 
above described and this child grew 
plump, smooth skinned and was well. 

This milk should be _ prepared 
each time and placed in a cool place 
or boiled when taken from the stove. 
The milk needs no addition of soda 
with the malt. To one pint of milk 
add a tablespoonful of extract of 
malt and place in a temperature of 
one hundred degrees, Fahrenheit, the 
same as with the animal ferment or 
digestive material. The process is 
exactly the same as_ respects the 
heat, etc., with the maltas with the 


pancreatine. The animal _ sub- 
stance sometimes gives tothe milk 
an unpleasant odor and has _ been 
known to impart to it poisonous sub- 
stances. In convalescence from 
protracted fevers and in severe 
chronic disorders of digestion this 
peptonized milk isan excellent food 
and should be used more extensively 
than now. Milk prepared in this 
way will be retained on the stomach 
when ordinary milk and all other 
foods are rejected. By the use of 
these natural foods the mother and 
the convalescent will be able to de- 
term'ne the natureand quality of the 
food daily without the aid of a 
chemist or depending upon the state- 
ments and recommendations of 
others, which must be the case when 
manufactured foods are employed. 

Nature and the healthy cow will 
not cheat and defraud us, while we 
know that these prepared foods may 
be inferior in quality and even 
adulterated and we not be able to de- 
tect it at once by an inspection of 
each package. Ifthe result of the 
experiment is bad then we have 
harmed the child, for which we musttry 
to make amends. So the only safe and 
sure way is to use that food of which 
we have definite knowledge as re- 
gards its nature and quality. Foods 
of unknown composition of all kinds 
and of every name should be aban- 
doned and avoided. 


——_—_——__2@< — 


FRESH AIR AND SUNLIGHT. 


HE necessity of these to health 

and happiness seems to be 
escaping from modern notice. In 
our Cities wealth is permitted to erect 
great structures in defiance of all the 
canon of hygiene. Buildings from 
ten to twenty stories in height cut off 
the light and air from the streets and 
lower structures, so that, down below, 
the narrow, pent-up roadways are 
like dark alleys. Dr. S. W. Dodds, 
of the St. Louis Hygienic College, 
protests against every interference 
with the right to the enjoyment of the 
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sunshine and good air. She says that 
the ‘‘enlightened of these United 
States have very much to find out; 
we have not yet learned the value of 
the great life-giving and health-pro- 
ducing agents around us. Nature 
has furnished them in abundance, and 
placed them at our hand. But through 
ignorance of the laws which govern 
life and health we reject these agents. 
We shut ourselves up in close rooms, 
and poison the whole system by 
breathing a vitiated atmosphere. If 
the apartment is cold we simply 
close the door or window. Would it 
not be more sensible to build a fire, 
and then let the fresh air come in? 
This would give the desired warmth 
and at the same time afford a good 
supply of oxygen for the lungs. It is 
next thing to a stupid, and certainly 
very bad economy, to exclude these 
life-giving agents from our homes; 
and to take into our lungs, instead, 
the poisonous exhalations that are 
thrown off from our own bodies. We 
are, in these matters, penny wise and 
pound foolish; we may save the coal 
in the bin, but we shall lose that 
which is of more value. When we 
get sick we not only have the doctor 
to pay, but we are robbed of that 
greatest of blessings, good health. 
Many years ago, when I was in 
New York City, I used often to visit 
Dr. Trall’s Hygienic Institute. 
Among his patients there was a 
young lady, sick and in bed with con- 
sumption. It was winter, and the 
weather was cold. This patient was 
in a large room, all by herself, and 
there was an open fire kept up day 
and night. Fresh air was admitted 
at the window, and a long tube con- 
necting with the outside of the build- 
ing brought a further supply of it 
directly to the patient’s pillow, so 
that she had the benefit of the best 
air in the neighborhood night and 
day; and the’ length of _ the 
tube through which it was con- 
veyed softened its temperature 
as it passed through the room. 
This enabled the patient to breathe 


with comfort, when the inside air, be- 


ing less pure, would have half suffo- 


cated her. Not only so, the good 
grate fire drew afresh supply through 
the open window, and kept the whole 
atmosphere of the room sweet and 
clean. 

Another ‘physician, with less ap- 
preciation of the value of this agent, 
would have closed the apartment 
tight; and if fire was needed burned 
up the oxygen that the patient so 
much required, particularly in a dis- 
ease like this, where the lungs, 
through partial disablement, need as 
much pure air as they can possibly 
take. Akin to the folly referred to 
is thatof shutting out the sunlight. 
Ignorance, too, is at the bottom of 
this, for nothing is so essential to 
life and health, unless it be pure air, 
as sunlight. Without it vegetable 
life, as well as animal, must wither and 
die. So far as health is concerned it 
is a sort of suicide to exclude the sun- 
light; and no amount of faded carpets 
and tapestries can be weighed in the 
balance against lost health. Better 
fade the carpet than the ruddy cheek. 
We know these house-plants at sight ; 
pale, bloodless, with a sort of wheyey 
or buttermilk complexion. How I 
would like to throw open their win- 
dows, dash back the curtain, and let 
in the cheerful rays of light.” 
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TO REMOVE WRINKLES. 


4 & many the appearance of 
wrinkles upon the face, at an 
age when people do not wish to be 
called old, is rather mortifying. -We 
might refer them to an old recipe 
called Ovid’s, and which is easily 
prepared, viz.: Take equal parts of 
bean and barley-meal and mix with 
raw egg. When the mass is thor- 
oughly hard and dry it should be 
ground to a fine powder and made 
into an ointment with melted tallow 
and honey. A thick layer of this ap- 
plied to the face every night was 
warranted to smooth out all wrinkles. 
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THE MEN ON THE LOCOMOTIVE. 


HE traveling public have very 
little thought regarding the 
cost to body and brain involved in 
the running of a railway train at a 
high speed. A writer in the Scéentific 
American gives a few points that are 
impressive, and suggest the query as 
to the real need to society of trans- 
portation at such risks. He says: 
“The exaction that modern rail- 
road speed makes on the physical 
stamina of railroad men is demon- 
strated in the fact that seven engi- 
neers are required to take the Chicago 
flyer out and seven back, says the 
Boston Zranscript. The running time 
between New York and Chicago is 
twenty-four hours, and the average 
speed is forty-eight miles an hour. 
Each engineer and engine runs three 
hours. Machine and man returns 
with a slow train to their starting 





point to relieve the strain on both. 
Then the engineer is given forty 
hours’ rest before he goes on the flyer 
again. This rest is absolute, no work 
of any kind being required of the en- 
gineer. Though the average speed is 
forty-eight miles an hour, the loco- 
motive must at some points be driven 
at sixty or more. The physical strain 
on the men in the cab at those bursts 
of speed is someth'ng terrible. The 
engineer has fifty things to look out 
for, and is being shaken and swayed 
all the time. The fireman is con- 
stantly feeding the insatiate furnace. 
Oa the run of the Empire State Ex- 
press, three tons of coal are shoveled 
from the tender into the furnace be- 
tween New York and Albany. It is 
not wonderful that the engineers of 
this train are given alternate days for 
rest and recuperation. Fast travel 
not only wears out rails and machines, 
but human creatures also.”’ 


THE COOK. 


Who is it holds the rod of power, 

The grimmest despot of the hour, 

Her hands and face bedaubed with flour? 
The cook. 


Who is it makes poor, soggy bread, 

In slices served like chunks of lead, 

Expects our frames thus to be fed? 
The cook. 


Who is it bad dyspeptics makes 
With buckwheat flour or ‘* flannel” cakes, 
And slumber from our eyelids takes? 

The cook. 


Who gives us curry with our rice, 

And pepper adds, and other spice 

To every dish, to make it ‘‘ nice?’ 
The cook. 





Who gives us pound-cake, old and rich, 

And toasted cheese, and other sich, 

And coffee brewed as black as pitch ? 
The cook. 


Who gives us mince-meat in our pie, 

With flaky crust; and then, oh, my! 

A ‘‘smothered” beefsteak, rare and ‘thigh?’ ’ 
The cook. 


In short, who is it makes us ill, 
And swallow, much against our will. 
A horrid after-dinner pill? 
The cook. 
Helen L. Manning. 
BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM. 














NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Race and Disease Tendencies. 
—Each race of man has characteristic pe- 
culiarities, physical and mental, and so 
marked usually that a man's ancestry can 
be toldalmost atfirst sight. Itis nolessa 
fact that these characteristics seem to pre- 
dispose particular races to certain diseases, 
while rendering them immune, or nearly 
so, toothers. Zhe British Medical Journal 
details some recent results of investigation 
on this subject. 

‘*It is generally believed that the Negro 
races show a special proclivity to tuber- 
culosis and cholera, and they are also par- 
ticularly liable to tetanus. On the other 
hand, they enjoy comparative immunity 
from cancer, malaria, and yellow fever, 
and are seldom attacked by diphtheria or 
dysentery. The yellow races are very 
prone to ophthalmia and myopia, and in- 
sanity is said to be relatively more common 
among them than among other races; on 
the other hand, they show greater pro- 
clivity than the black races to tetanus, 
while they are more subject to tuberculosis 
and cholera than white races. Among 
white races and Europeans, M. Bordier, 
who has recently studied the subject, points 
out that almost the only observations re- 
corded relate to the Jewish race, which ex- 
hibits a special predisposition to diabetes 
and nervous disease, while, on the other 
hand, it appears to enjoy some measure of 
immunity from croup. The population of 
France, as is well known, is made up of 
three great ethnological divisions, cor- 
responding more or less closely to those 
found by Julius Cesar: north of the Seine, 
the Belgians: in the center between the 
Seine and the Garonne, the Celts; and in 
the south to the Pyrenees and the Medit- 
erranean, the Aquitanians and Ligurians. 
These three divisions present certain 
differences in stature, complexion, etc., 
which are the marks of a different origin. 
Thus in the North the men are well grown, 
dolichocephalic, fair and blue-eyed, while 
in the center and the South they are short, 





brachycephalic, and dark in complexion. 

The people of the East, in French 
Flanders and in Picardy have fair hair; those 
of Brittany and Anjou have chestnut hair; 
those of Auvergne and Haute-Loire, black 
hair. . In the Cymric element in the 
French nation the pulse is normally more 
rapid than in Celts, and the Northern 
races are more long lived than those of the 
South. Velpeau remarked, at the time of 
the Crimean War, that the English sol- 
diers recovered better from wounds and 
from operations than the French. The 
French soldiers themselves used to say that 
the English ‘flesh’ was different from 
theirs. Statistics show that tuberculosis is 
more frequent in the North than in the 
South of France. Myopia is more fre- 
quent in ancient Aquitaine and Liguria; 
caries of the teeth and varicose veins in 
the Cymric departments; hernia in the 
Norman departments. The Cymric seem 
to havea special tendency to sweating- 
sickness.” 


The Dwarfs of Africa, ete.—Ac- 
cording to Dr. T.H. Parke, in /l.ustrated Mis- 
sion News, the genuine pigmy races about 
whom we possess reliable information are 
the Batwas, discovered in 1886 by Dr. Lud- 
wig Wolf, occupying the Sankuru region 
in the mid-Congo basin—the Mkaba tribe, 
near Lake Akkas, of Central Africa, with 
whom Emin Pasha’s people would connect 
the dwarfs of the Central Forest. Of these 
the average height has been respectively 
reported to be: the Mkaba, 4 ft. 1 in.;.the 
Batwas, 4 ft. 3 in.; and the Akkas, 4 ft. 10 
in. Related to them in shortness of stature 
are the Bushmen of Southern Africa, aver- 
aging about 4 ft. 7 in. in height ; the Anda- 
man Islanders, whose stature is under 5 
ft.; the Javan Kalangs, the Malayan Sam- 
angs, and the Atas of the Philippine 
Islands, The Lapps are also notoriously 
of diminutive stature; so are the Fuegians, 
the Ainos, and the Veddahs, although a 
little taller. 
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Dr. Parke’s experiences of the forest 
dwarfs of Africa during his travels were 
very varied. He had many narrow escapes 
from their archers, and certainly owed his 
life to one of their women. He purchased 
the latter from a slave owner for a handful 
of beans, twelve cups of rice, and six cups 
of Indian corn. But, of course, he did not 
buy her into but out of slavery. Dr. Parke 
was obliged to be very marked in his kind- 
ness to her at first, to prevent her running 
away; but when she ceased to be afraid of 
cruelty, her devotion knew no bounds. Had 
it not been for her unwearying attention 
and care, Dr. Parke would have endured 
absolute starvation through months of for- 
est life. 

The first of the forest dwarfs measured 
was exactly 4 ft. high. In marked opposi- 
tion to the giants, dwarfs are very often 
strong in proportion to their size, active, 
well proportioned, and very intelligent, 
In regard to his own experience, Dr. Parke 
says: ‘‘ The intellectual inferiority of the 
dwarf specimens whom I have myself met 
with was not at all in proportion to their 
relative bulk. I would rather try to teach 
a pigmy than a Nubian any day, and feel 
certain that after a few months’ intimacy I 
could turn him out as reliable in intelli- 
gence and in honesty as his over-grown 
negro brother.” 

What Ancient America owes 
to Asiatic TVeaching.—An abstract in 
the China News is interesting because of 
its bearing upon the opinion that American 
culture before the age of Columbus was of 
Asiatic origin. At the meeting in August, 
1894, of the British Association at Oxford, 
Dr. E. B. Tylor read a paper on the distri- 
bution of mythical beliefs. Ifsuch myths 
as that of the Bridge of the Dead are found 
to be distributed widely in the world, we 
havein this fact evidence of the linking 
which exists between the great religions 
ofthe world. The weighing of soulsin a 
spiritual balance is another such widely 
scattered myth. In the religion of ancient 
Mexico four great scenes in the journey of 
the soul in the land of spirits are depicted 


inthe Aztec picture writing of what is 
known as the Vatican Codex. 1. The 
crossing of the river ofdeath. 2. The pas- 
sage of the soul between two great moun- 
tains thatclash together. 3. The soul 
climbing up a mountain set with sharp 
obsidian knives. 4. The dangers result- 
ing from these knives being carried about 
by the wind, There is a close resemblance 
between these pictures and certain scenes 
of the Buddhist purgatory depicted on Jap- 
anesetemple scrolls. Here are seen, first, 
souls wading across the river of death; 
second, souls passing between two iron 
mountains, which are pushed together by 
demons; third, souls climbing the moun- 
tain of knives whosesharp blades cut their 
hands and feet; fourth, knife-blades flying 
through the air. Dr. Tylor also referred 
to Humboldt’s argument from the calen- 
dars and mythic catastrophes in Mexico and 
Asia, and to the correspondence in bronze 
works and games in both regions, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that the evidence was 
sufficient to justify anthropologists in con- 
sidering that American culture was due 
toa great extent to Asiatic influence. 

Mr. James Wickersham, of Tacoma, has 
advocated in Zhe American Antiquarian 
for January, 1894, that Japanese art has 
found its way to Puget Sound bythe drift- 
ing that has taken place on the Japanese 
current of vessels large and small at differ- 
ent periods. Partly this current bathes 
the Alaskan shore and partly it sweeps 
majestically to the south, coasting the 
States of Washington, Oregon and Califor- 
nia. Therehas beena civilizing mission 
inthisgreat current. The Kurosiwo has 
carried the knowledge of Asiaacross the 
broad Pacific to elevate and educate the 
Indians of the western continent. It is 
not only Japanese that have been conveyed 
to America, mixed with native races there, 
and taught them what they know. Vessels 
of other Asiatic nations that wandered so 
far east as to reach the Kurosiwo have al- 
ways been liable to a like destiny. Thus 
the conclusion at which the eminent Oxford 
anthropologist has arrived is sustained. 
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Ex fronte, ex capite, ex vultu, etiam in ipso oris silentio natura loguitur.—PLATo. 


EpcGar C. BEALL, M.D., EpiTor. 
NEW YORK, MAY, 1895. 


WRITERS FOR THE JOURNAL. 


W* beg once more to remind 
: our readers that we are in 
great need of desirable original matter 
for THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
We can scarcely understandwhy there 
should be so few contributions of 
value sent to us for publication when 
we consider the large number of 
graduates of the Institute who cer 
tainly understand a great deal about 
Probably there 
many competent writers who have 


the subject. are 
not corresponded with us and who 
may not be aware of the situation, or 
who may have an impression that it 
would not be remunerative to work 
for us. Therefore we wish to say 
that we are more than willing to pay 
for good articles, and we think we 
can safely promise to pay all they 
are worth, taking the rates of other 
periodicals as a standard. We are 
particularly anxious to have contri- 
butions relating to applications of 
phrenology, such as adaptation for 
certain business pursuits or marriage. 
As the editor is expected to fill the 
editorial columns and to furnish a 


phrenograph of some distinguished 
individual each month, modesty for- 
bids that he should also appear con- 
spicuously in the middle of the 
magazine. We hope that our friends 
will respond to this invitation and 
not only help us, but in this way add 
something to their income. 

In this connection we wish to call 
attention to another matter which is 
of much more consequence to us than 
the average correspondent would be 
likely to suppose. We refer to the 
question of legibility and accuracy of 
manuscripts. We receive a great 
many articles illegibly written, badly 
spelled, poorly constructed, and with- 
out either punctuation or marks to 
distinguish the paragraphs, so that 
the labor of preparing such manu- 
scripts for the printer is sometimes 
more than would be required for us 
to produce the same amount of 
original matter. It is customary at 
the present time in many magazine 
offices to refu.e to examine manu- 
scripts that are not typewritten; and 
while we would not think of laying 
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down such a rigid rule as this, we 
must say that typewritten matter 
sent to us, or otherwise clearly and 
cleanly written, is much more likely 
to receive our attention than in the 
opposite case. 

Some beginners in literary work 
imagine that all details of punctua- 
tion, spelling, paragraphing and 
capitalizing are attended to by the 
printers; but this is a very great 
error. Of course in some printing 
offices, especially of newspapers, 
where the editors are very anxious 
to obtain certain information, they 
are willing to spend the time and 
labor necessary to getting it into 
shape no matter how atrociously it 
may be expressed in the manuscript. 
But in magazine work the case is 
different. With us the majority of 
contributions are not in the nature of 
news which we are obliged to publish 
on a certain date under a penalty of 
falling behind our contemporaries. 
What we usually publish is printed 
for the sake of its intrinsic merit, and 
this intrinsic merit, if we fay for it, 
should be imparted to the composi- 
tions by the authors. But if the 
writers shirk their duty, then the 
editor is responsible for every itali- 
cized word, paragraph, quotation 
mark, comma, or other detail. While 
our compositors and proof-readers 
sometimes correct mistakes, they can- 
not be depended upon to do so, for 
their rule is to “follow copy ;” so that 
unless the errors are glaringly appar- 
ent there is no way to avoid them if 
the editor does not personally sub- 
ject each manuscript to a close, criti- 
cal inspection. 

However, such errors as those re- 
ferred to above, although they con- 
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sume a great deal of time, they are 
small and insignificant compared with 
the violations of rhetoric, the misuse 
of words, and the crudities of style 
which an editor who is at all ambi- 
tious for his magazine is often called 
upon to rectify. One of the difficul- 
ties in our language is that so many 
words are derived from the Greek 
and Latin, to say nothing of other 
foreign languages, that unless a writer 
is a linguist or a very careful student 
of etymology, it is very easy to choose 
words which filla sentence with sound, 
but without adding anything to the 
sense. Thus many people use the 
which in the Greek 
means ladder, when they really mean 
only the of of the ladder, and should 
say acme. The word transpire, in 
the Latin, means to breathe across 
or through, hence to leak out, or 
come to public notice; but it is often 
erroneously used in the sense of 
occur, or to take place. A _ very 
common mistake is to say ‘‘There is 
no doubt but that, etc.” The word 
‘‘but” is equivalent to except, so that 
such a construction implies the very 
opposite of the idea intended, which 
is that there is no doubt at all. The 
phrase ‘‘at length” shou'd never be 
used in the sense of at last or finally, 
and in the sentence “He looked as 
though he was ill,” the word though 
should be if. Probably the most 
frequent mistake made by good 
writers is in the use of shall and will, 
for the distinction is so fine that for 
most persons a special study is neces- 
sary in order to understand it. 

We mention these instances merely 
to call attention to the fact that un- 
less contributors are well educated 
or very careful in composing their 


word climax, 
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articles, they are likely to have their 
productions rejected, or else they 
throw an amount of labor upon the 
editor which in justice they ought to 
do themselves. We have studied 
languages and the arts of literary 
composition long enough to have a 
great deal of charity for the mistakes 
of others, as we hope others will be 
charitable with our mistakes, and we 
are perfectly willing to undertake 
all reasonable corrections in manu- 
scripts received; but to be compelled 
to rewrite long articles which it has 
taken a great deal of labor to de- 
cipher and interpret, when it happens 
too often, becomes a serious impedi- 
ment in the discharge of an editor’s 
regular and more legitimate duties. 
However, we hope none of our cor- 
respondents will be either offended 
or discouraged by these remarks. 
All we ask is that our contributors 
shall perform the principal labor of 
getting their ‘‘ copy” into shape, so 
that the corrections we may have to 
make may be limited to those which 
properly fall within the scope of our 
editorial function. 
oe ome 
THE FACULTY OF LANGUAGE IN 
RELATION TO VERBAL ACCURACY. 
F all the numerous departments 
or branches of phrenological 
study, that which perhaps requires 
the most care and patience is in the 
metaphysical analysis of the primary 
faculties. Gall and Spurzheim were 
obliged to perform an immense 
amount of labor in addition to the 
study of cranial forms and _ the 
anatomy of the brain. It is by no 
means so easy as many people would 
suppose to separate the primary 
function of a faculty from the various 
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phases of its manifestation when in 
combination with ‘other mental 
powers, or when colored by tempera- 
ment. An instance of this may be 
found in the faculty of Language. 
One of the first mistakes people 
make in regard to this mental ele- 
ment is to suppose that its chief 
office is to confer talent for learning 
foreign languages, but this is not the 
case. The linguist’s principal diffi- 
culty is in the construction of sen- 
tences, so that the mechanical 
faculties are most necessary in the 
study of grammar. It is also natural 
for people to imagine that the faculty 
of Language confers accuracy of 
speech, whereas its real function is 
rather a love of speech. 
its myriad forms, 
in the mighty 
currents of magnetism which keep 
the planets in their paths, in the 
throbbing of a lover's heart, or in the 
glad yearning of a pansy for the sun- 
shine—wherever it is, there is liberty. 
Love and lenity always go together. 
Hence the love of words is likely to. 
beget a certain liberality in their use 
which is not favorable to the severest 
sort of accuracy. If a man is hun- 
gry he does not criticise the victuals. 
If the steak is burned a little, or the 
coffee a little stronger than usual he 
is not likely to notice it. And if a 
man loves to talk he will find excuses 
for using a good many words, per- 
haps, the legitimacy or appropriate- 
ness of which will be determined by 
other faculties than that of Language. 
It is not intended in these state- 
ments to imply that those 
possess the faculty of Language ina 
marked degree are always, or even 
addicted to the use of 


Love in all 


whether expressed 


who 


as a rule, 
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inaccurate expressions, etc. It is 
meant simply that their precision is 
due tootherelements. Demosthenes, 
who no doubt owed his fame as an 
orator to his intensity of feeling 
rather than a love of words, doubtless 
surpassed many voluble speakers of 
his time in the effectiveness with 
which he chose his expressions; 
and to the extent that he lacked 
fluency by nature, his critical facul- 
ties were probably sharpened beyord 
the ordinary to compensate for that 
deficiency. It will be found that the 
finest grammarians and the critical 
writers on orthoépy are frequently 
endowed with only an average devel- 
opment of Language. As they are 
not in love with words, they are not 
blind to verbal defects. On the other 
hand, people who are very fond of 
talking are almost certain to take 
some liberty with the rules of speech 
unless they are endowed with the 
critical faculties also, or are well 
trained in habits of correct speaking. 
And in the case of illiterate people it 
is amusing to notice a disposition to 
coin words either from preéxisting 
roots, or by combining words already 
in use, besides sometimes inventing 
them entircly fron the resources of 
their imagination. An amusing in- 
stance of this came under the notice 
of the writer many years ago in a 
drug store, where he happened to wit- 
ness a well-dressed and somewhat 
pompous colored gentleman step up 
and inquire of the clerk if he had 
any ‘‘agassic pills.’ The clerk low- 
ered his eyebrows and asked the man 
to repeat his question, when the same 
words, ‘‘agassic pills,” were uttered 
more distinctly than before. The clerk 
replied that he knew of no such pills 
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in the market. In the meantime, the 
colored gentleman had produced from 
his pocket an empty bottle which he 
said had contained the medicine he 
wanted, and, on glancing at the label, 
the clerk saw that it was the word 
cathartic, which the customer had for- 
gotten or had, perhaps, never cor- 
rectly understood, and for which he 
had unhesitatingly substituted a pure 
coinage from his tropical imagina- 
tion. 

In regard to Language, as in the 
case of all other faculties, in reading 
character the phrenologist should be 
careful to keep clearly in mind the 
radical or primary function. Then 
by carefully estimating the develop- 
ment of Comparison, Constructive- 
ness, Ideality and various other 
modilying faculties, the phases of its 
manifestation may easily be deter- 
mined. 





: negliiiesias 
THREE BRAINY OLD STATESMEN. 
A SINGULAR COINCIDENCE. 

NE of our contemporaries has 

called attention toa remarkable 
illustration of the doctrine which we 
teach, that brains are of paramount 
importance in this world, and that 
intelligence must rule in the end in 
spite of any amount of temporary 
repulse or suppression on the part of 
organized arrogance or titled medi- 
ocrity. We refer to recent events in 
the lives of the greatest statesmen in 
England, Germany and China. Ger- 
many is now showing special honor 
to Bismarck, who, notwithstanding 
his retirement, in the minds of all 
inteliigent people towers as much 
above the conceited young emperor 
as if the former were the master and 
the latter a mere valet. If it were 
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possible to do so consistently with 
the monarchical government of Ger- 
many, no doubt Bismarck would be 
immediately restored to his former 
position. 

Another instance is the case of 
Gladstone. After sixty years of polit- 
ical activity he gave way to a young 
man who seems to be incapable of 
coping with the responsibilities and 
difficulties of his position, and doubt- 
less would gladly echo the wish of 
the people for a return to the guid- 
ance of his prede- 
cessor. 

Lastly, in China, the emperor of 
which is a mere figurehead, we have 


distinguished 
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the spectacle of the reinstatement of 
Li Hung Chang, the only really great 
statesman in the Empire, ‘after hav- 
ing been deposed by a master who 
enjoys authority simply by the acci- 
dent of birth. These three instances 
prove that in great emergencies the 
mere sanctity of a royal title with its 
appendages of ‘‘ divine right,” jewel- 
ed robes, personal disease and imbe- 
cility, are insufficient to satisfy even 
the unintelligent masses. The robes 
of royalty are no doubt pleasing to 
the eye in times of peace and plenty, 
but in moments of great need the 
people clamor for fewer titles, shorter 
clothes and more brains. 
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{) fur ff orrespondents 


Questions or “GENERAL INTEREST’? ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
tounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Atways write your full name and address plainly. 
Tf you use a pseudonym or initials, write your full 
name and address also. Some correspondents forget 
to sign their names, 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
coriributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their ful 
address. 

ALL CONTRIBUTIONS MAY BE SENT TO THE GENERAL 
editor, Dr. Edgar C. Beall; but matters relating to 
Cuitp Cutture, Science or HEALTH, or of a strictly 
medical nature, should preferably be sent to Dr. H. 
S. Drayton, who has special charge of these depart- 
ments. 

WE ALSO EARNESTLY REQUEST OUR CORRESPONDENTS 
to write as legibly as possible. Wherever practicable 
use a typewriter. In this way you will lighten labor, 
avoid misunderstandings,a’ d secure earlier attention 








S1zE oF GALL’s BrAtin.—The assertion 
has been made, but the evidences such as 
we have are to the contrary, that Gall’s 
brain was small. The cast of his head 
readily to be seen on both sides of the 


show a head of marked German 
type, approaching the globular—decidedly 
brachycephalic, broad and massive later- 
ally and in the medium frontal region, at 
once striking the observer by its size. Gall 
died at about seventy of brain hemorrhage, 
while yet an active, earnest worker, so that 
it is not likely that his brain had lost much 
in size and weight. An authority gives 
1,700 grammes as its weight. Allowing 
31 grammes to the ounce this would make 
nearly 55 ounces, at least 5 ounces over 
the average size of the male brain. Place 
the cast of Gallin a group of casts taken 
from the heads of such men as Dupuytren, 
Herschell, Cavour, Napoleon, Webster, 
Clay, Calhoun, Fariday, Bentham, 
Chatham, Peel, Sheridan, etc., and it will 
be seen that its dimensions entitle it to 
rank with the large class. 


ocean 


INTIMATIONS OF LIvER AcTivity—C. M 
—The fecal indications of a sluggish, out- 
of-tone liver are want of color; the pas- 
sages may be very light, even grayish in 
such cases. The excretion of abundant 
bile imparts a deep brown tint, but it must 
be recognized that one’s food has much to 
do with the color—vegetarians have light- 
colored passages as a rule. Flesh food, 
especially beef and game eaten freely, 
mpart a dark hue, 
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HYGIENE IN SHAKSPEARE.—B, S.—In 
several parts of the great dramatist’s work 
you will find certain remarks or admoni- 
tions on the subject of temperance and 
good habits? In ‘‘ As You Like It” one of 
the characters, Adam, gets off very good 
counsel with regard to strength and vigor 
in old age. Scarcely anything more con- 
cise and practical can be found in any 
other author. He says: 

‘* Though I look old, yet I am strong and 
lusty ; 

For in my youth I never did apply 

Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood; 

Nor did not with unbashful forehead woo 

The means of weakness and debility ; 

Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 

Frosty, but kindly.” 

LIABILITY OF RAILWAY COMPANY FOR 
AccIDENT—C, K.—Your question is some- 
what out of our common range, yet we 
may say that it has been decided by the 
courts that the liability of a company 
through negligence extends to injuries sus- 
tained by a passenger although he may be 
standing upon the platform of the car. If 
there is a rule with regard to the occupa- 
tion of the platform it is the duty of the 
employees of a railway company to enforce 
it. The passengers, while aboard the 
train, are under their care,and should be 
admonished with regard to any exposure 
that might prove dangerous. 


A TINNITUS AURIUM. 
Editor of SC1\ENCE OF HEALTH : 

Dear Sir: Will you please answer the 
following question: How does nasal 
catarrh cause a ringing or crackling noise 
in the ears? R. C, S. 


ANSWER.—The effect is due to the inter- 
ference set up by the catarrh with the 
function of the tubes that connect the 
pharynx or throat with the inner ear spaces. 
These tubes, called eustachian, have to do 
with the ventilation of the ear, and when, 
because of the swollen state of the sur- 
rounding tissue or an extension into them 
of the catarrhal inflammation they are 
obstructed or blocked up, they can not do 
their part. . The roaring, hissing, ringing 
sounds that one hears at such times indi- 
cate such obstruction. The crackling 
sound usually intimates that air is admitted 
partly to the ear, and accompanies the 
throat changes in breathing or swallowing. 





THE ‘‘ SINGLE Tax.”—L. O.—We would 
advise you to go to the authorities who 
discuss this subject of alleged reform for 
the information you request, as it is not 
altogether in our line. The principle in- 
volved is that for the support of govern- 
ment only one tax should be imposed, and 
that should be levied upon land exclusive 
of improvements. It is thought by the 
advocates of such a measure that it would 
bring about a great change for the better 
in behalf of the wage-earners, and prevent 
the large and rapid accumulation of 
capital in the hands of those who, by 
reason of special privileges ‘and the 
monopoly of trade and production can 
control the market and business. For our- 
selves, we are not able to see how much 
reform of genuine benefit to society at 
large is to be brought about in this way. 
And especially can we not see how our 
agricultural population could derive any 
positive advantage from it. In the great 
differentiation of interests that character 
izes such a country and people as ours it 
would be an impossibility to apply a 
measure of so sweeping a nature as the 
single tax without seriously injuring cer- 
tain classes that contribute to the growth 
and resources of the nation. The prin- 
ciple as an idealism is attractive at first 
sight to the benevolent mind, but its ap- 
plication could only be made under cir- 
cumstances of revolutionary effect. 

WASHING THE FACE, 
use of warm water 
washing the face? C.K. 


Question.—Is_ the 
objectionable for 


Answer.—No; provided you follow the 
cleansing process for which you would use 
warm water by cold. The warm fluid 
relaxes the skin, while cold water con- 
tracts and tones up the tissues. Warm 
washing tends to congest and so promotes 
skin affections, such as pimples, etc. Cold 
water tends to prevent them. 

Rincworm.—S. T.—You probably know 
that a ringworm is caused bya parasite 
that gets into the skin and multiplies its 
kind. Wash the part thoroughly with 
suds made with castile or green soap, 
then apply zinc ointment, or sulphur oint- 
ment. We have tried an old copper cent 
with good effect. wetting the coin and 
rubbing it over the sore. 
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In this department we give short reviews of suc 
New Booas as publishers see jit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis. 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed 




















Tue Mentor. A Little Book for the Guid- 
ance of such Men and Boys as would 
Appear to Advantage in the Society of 
Persons of the Better Sort. By Alfred 
Ayres, author of the ‘‘Orthoepist,” etc. 
18mo. Cloth, $1.00. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Company. 


The author gives points of 
utility for conduct in society. 


practical 
Believing, 
as he notes in the preface, that ‘‘the surest 
passport to the better circles of society is 
moral worth, supplemented with education, 
a thing that is made up of two other things— 
instruction and breeding,” he fills over 
two hundred pages with plain, clear talk 
on personal appearance, table manners, 
conversation, calls, conduct on the street, 
etc. The final chapters, ‘‘Odds and Ends,” 
and ‘‘ What is a Gentleman?’ are filled 
with reflections putin a concise form, each 
valuable as a help to the boy or man who 
would improve himself, cast off rough and 
unseemly habits and render his presence in 
company agreeable and desirable, besides 
building a mental fabric of whose nobilty 
he would be conscious himself as a reward 
of persevering culture. 


THE WorRLD ALMANAC AND ENCYCLOPEDIA 
FOR 1895 covers a wide range of matters 
interesting to the American public. Aside 
from the very full statistics of the political 
and commercial relations of the nation and 
States, there are special articles on topics 
scientific, social, religious, agricultural, 
etc. A really valuable volume for the man 
or woman who would be au courant with 
general affairs. Price, 35 cents, 


SYLLABUS OF LECTURES ON HUMAN Empry- 
oLocy: An Introduction to ahe Study of 
Obstetrics and Gynecology. For Medi- 
cal Students and Practitioners. With a 
Glossary of Embyrological Terns. 
By WALTER PorteR Manton, M.D., 
Professor of Clinical Gynecology 
and Lecturer on Obstetrics in the 
Detroit College of Medicine, etc. Il 
lustrated with Seventy (70) Outline Draw- 
ings and Photo-Engravings. 12mo, 
cloth, 126 pages, interleaved, $1.25 net. 
Philade'phia: The F. A. Davis Co. 


A well-arranged and concise manual of 
the subject specified in the title. The 
anatomy and physiology of the reproduc- 
tive organism are discussed in such terms 
that the student receives clear impressions 
of their nature, and the mystery of life 
assumes a higher importance in his ap- 
preciative intelligence. The results of 
study and observation in embryology are 
collated in the book,sothat what the reader 
has to do with are known facts, not mere 
theory or hypothesis. Section IX, Practical 
work, is devoted to methods to be pursued 
in microscopical examination, the embry- 
ology of the domestic fowl being offered as 
the subject of study. 


A Diary OF THE GRAND ARMY OF THE RE- 
PUBLIC AND HANDBOOK OF MILITARY IN- 
FORMATION, 

The various army organizations in the 
United States are tabulated with data re- 
garding place of assembly and officers. 
Facts, in chronological order, are concisely 
stated wiih regard to the late civil war and 
European wars, and items of interest re- 
lating to the constitution of the great 
armies of foreign nations. As a book of 
reference on military matters it covers in 
its 125 pages a large field, and commends 
itself to the citizen soldiery of ourcountry. 
George J. Manson is the author who has 
been at much pains to compile the book in 
a careful and trustworthy manner. Price, 
25 cents. Fowler & Wells Co., publishers, 
New York. 


DipLomates. A Comedy in Four Acts. 
Translated by H. S. Williams from the 
French play ‘‘ Diplomacy,” by Victorien 
Sardou. 























PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND FIELD NOTES. 


Pror. W. G. ALEXANDER, class of '84, has 
opened an office at Owen Sound, Ontario, 
Canada. 


Henry F. Lutz, of Berea, Ohio, has writ- 
ten for a list of necessary apparatus to re- 
énter the lecture field. 


OrRIN DOOLITTEL, who wri:es us from 
Windtam, New York, sending subscrip- 
tions to THE JOURNAL, intends to enter the 
lecture field in a short time. 


PRroF. GEORGE COZENS, class of ’91, reports 
crowded houses at Helena, Mont. He ex- 
pects to lecture at Spokane, Wash., and 
through the eastern part of that State, in 
May, June and July. 


Dr. AppirF Z. Lewis, class of ’92, reports 
from Atlanta, Ga. We expect to hear fur- 
ther report later on. 


Dr. Upron E. TRAER, of Salem, N. Dak,. 
expects to give his next course of lectures 
at Yankton, in that State. 


LECTURER wanted. R. D. Goodwin of 
Dubuque, Iowa, in a recent letter suggests 
Dubuque as an excellent field fora lecturer, 
none having been in that city since ’g2. 


Mr. E. W. PENNEY, at Kanosh, Utah, is 
still lecturing occasionally in that State. 
He intends to take another course at the 
Institute, after which he will permanently 
enter the field. 


THE regular meeting of the St. Paul 
Phrenological Society was hela on March 
22. Benevolence, Constructiveness and 
Ideality were discussed by E. F. Berrisford 
and others. The society, which now num- 
bers over one hundred members, has 
recently printed its constitution and by- 
laws in very neat pamphlet form. 


THE Human Nature Club of Chicago, is 
steadily progressing. It meets every alter- 
nate Thursday at 125 Dearborn street. 
‘*The Relation of Body and Mind,” pre- 
sented by Prof. J. J. Butler, was discussed 
at the meeting held March 24. 


UNDER the direction of Prof. George 
Morris, who has been lecturing there, a 
phrenological society was organized in 
Minneapolis, Minn., last week, which 
adopted the constitution and by-laws of 
the St. Paul Society. It numbers forty 
members. Professor Morris has moved to 
Labor Temple Hall, which seats eight hun- 





dred people. 
ness. 


He reports excellent busi- 


H. E. CroweE.t,117 North Main street, 
Rochester, Minn., reports a class of fifteen 
in that city, which is the outgrowth of one 
formed by Prof. G. Morris last year. They 
meet at the office of Dr. A.S. Adams, whose 
medical experience of over twenty years is 
of much benefit to the society. To quote 
Mr. Crowell’s words: ‘‘ THE JOURNAL meets 
with the unqualified approval of those who 
have read it, and several intend to sub- 
scribe soon. 


Mr. R. H. DENNIs writes us from Dayton, 
Wash. He makes some very interesting 
queries, which we hope to answer in sub- 
sequent issues of THE JOURNAL. 


Mrs. May E. VauGurt, of the Chicago 
Institute of Phrenology, 125 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, Ill., says: ‘‘ We could not 
have secured a better businesscenter. We 
had a greater amount of business last week 
than we have had since we have been in 
this city. No one is permitted to advertise 
in this building, except from the windows; 
but we have been allowed to do so (being 
specialists), and our showcase is a great 
attraction. The policeman has to keep clear- 
ing the crowds away during the day many 
times.” 


J. S. CENTERBAR, class of '84, of Glens 
Falls, N. Y., gave us a callon his way from 
North Carolina. He is still greatly inter- 
ested in phrenology, and has made some 
delineations with success. It is his inten- 
tion to take another course at the Institute. 
Mr. Centerbar has been a regular sub- 
scriber to THE JOURNAL for over twenty-five 
years, and says he ‘*‘ cannot get along with- 
out it.” 

The Home Science Association held its 
second March meeting on the 28th, at the 
Hall, No. 27 East Twenty-first street. It 
was well attended. The discussion of 
‘*Hygiene in the Home” was introduced 
by a paper read by Dr. Rachel B. Gleason, 
the well-known superintendent of the 
Elmira. N. Y. Sanitarium. Taking for her 
topic ‘' Evils of Excessive Domestic Cares,” 
she discoursed for fully forty minutes upon 
it in a mostinteresting manner, Her pict- 
ures of domestic life were clearly and im- 
pressively drawn, and her suggestions for 
improvement of the ways of the household 
were most effective. Speaking from an 
experience of fifty years, this lady’s views 
deserved the utmost attention and received 
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it from the audience, which at times 
evinced decided enthusiasm. Among the 
other speakers who contributed much by 
their presence and remarks were Miss 
Julia Colman, who for many years has 
managed the New York branch of the W. 
Cc. T. U., Dr. M. L. Holbrook, and Mr, 
Gustav Axelson. The topic for the regular 
April meeting will be ‘‘ Improvement in 
Tenement Homes.” 


Rev. J. L. Doueruirt, of Shelbyville, Ill., 
is a bright, clear-headed thinker and a good 
speaker and writer. He is practical and in 
touch with human life and has sympathy 
with those who need. He has beena reader 
of phrenological and hygienic literature 
from boyhood, and has always a good word 
to say for any cause that aims to bless and 
build up human life and character. Readers 
of THE JouRNAL will remember his name as 
connected with something worth reading, 
and wherever such men move in society 
there is something like an electric light that 
illumines a considerable field. His photo- 
graph strongly resembles Dr. Parkhurst, 
who, wherever he is, is a live man and par- 
ticularly alive in New York in these days. 
Our friends may codperate with Mr. 
Dougthit in any measure of practical re- 
form and be in good company. 


Pror. L. HUMMELL, who is about to reén- 
ter the lecture field, as we stated in the 
March issue of THE JOURNAL, is a graduate 
of the class of 1876. Fora period of fifteen 
years thereafter he was almost constantly 
in the field lecturing on phrenology and 
allied sciences. For the past few years he 
has not lectured very much, owing to ill- 
ness inthe family. In entering the field 
this time Professor Hummel is better 
equipped and prepared than ever, having 
now a larger number of anatomical, physi- 
ological, and phrenological illustrations for 
use in his lectures. He has also letters of 
recommendation from the Hon. Charles N. 
Brumm, M.C., Pottsville, Pa.; Prof. G. W. 
Weiss, Superintendent of Schools, Schuyl- 
kill County, Pa.; Rev. S. M. Moore, D. D., 
Tyrone, Pa.; Dr. Daugherty, Canton, Ohio, 
and many other prominent theologians, 
physicians, and educators. We bespeak 
for him a hearty welcome wherever he may 
go, and expect to hear encouraging news 
from him and his work. 


UNDER date of March 11 Mr. Vinter F. 
Cooper, at Caldwell, Idaho, writes the fol- 
lowing interesting letter: : 


“Concerning my efforts in the phreno- 
logical field I can say that it gives me 
pleasure to be able to truthfully assert that 
my interest in Phrenology has daily in- 
creased since my graduation. The prose- 
cution of this profession in the lecture hall, 
office, or studio constitutes the principal 
source of gratification. have been 
actively engaged in the field since the 11th 
of last April. The first few months’ labor 
was not remunerative, principally due, 
however, to a lack of business manage- 
ment. Since the last of November I have 
confined my labors exclusively to the Boise 
Valley, of this State. I have been thor- 
oughly convinced of the correctness of the 
advice given by you to lecturers not to 
travel from one point to another, separated 
by long distances, in order to find suitable 
lecturing places, but to confine one’s ex- 
ertions to a limited district, because, if 
possessing any degree of talent whatever, it 
is recognized, and one is gladly received at 
the nearest point. So forcibly has this been 
impressed upon my mind by the experience 
of the past month that I shall most de- 
cidedly work as long as possible in one dis- 
trict. 

‘*I travel from one point to another by 
private conveyance, and am thus enabled 
to reach a field little frequented, and which 
is ripe for the reception of Nature’s truth— 
Phrenology. I find this manner of travel- 
ing combining sufficient work for exer- 
cise, recreation from mental pursuit, and 
variety great enough to render a brief lay- 
over appreciable. 

‘** Tt can readily be seen how greatly bene- 
ficial this style of living is for one of a very 
nervous temperament. 

‘* My efforts during the past six months 
have been well rewarded financially. 
Despite the stringency of the times I have 
done exceedingly well, and feel much en- 
couraged, not only with returns, but with 
the happiness derived from pursuing an 
avocation exercising the most largely de- 
veloped faculties. 

‘* The first of May I start south, going 
through Eastern Oregon and Western 
Nevada.” 


rn. Sete 








FOWLER & WELLS CoO. 


On February 29,1884, the FOWLER § WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for 
the prosecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of 


FOWLER & WELLS. 


The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its Seneral management. All remittances should be made 


payable to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 





The Subscription Price ef the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JourNAL AND Science oF HEALTH is $1.50 a year, 
payable in advance, or $1.75 when premiums offered 
are sent to subscribers. 


Money, when sent by mail, should bein the form 
of Money Orders, Postal Notes, Express Money 
Orders, Drafts on New York, or Registered Letters. 
All Postmasters are required to Register letters 
whenever requested to do so. 


Silver or other coin should not be sent by mail, as 
it is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and 
be lost. 


Postage-stamps wil/ be received for fractional 
parts of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; 
they should never be stuck to the letters, and should 
always be sent in sheets; that is, not torn apart. 


Change of fost-ofice address can be made by giv- 
ing the old as well as the new address, but not with- 
out thisinformation. Notice should be received the 
first of the preceding month. 


Letters of Inquiry requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


All Letters should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 


Any Book, Periodical, Chart, etc., »ay be ordered 
Srom this office at Publishers’ prices, 


Agents Wanted /or the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms 
will be given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


Keynote—certainly an appropriate name for a 
music periodical—treats on the arts divine, besides 
the drama and literature akin, pleasantly. New 
York. 

Education tor April has good names treating of 
Esthetics in Education, Ethics of a Vocabulary, 
Military Education, Unappreciated Factors, etc. 
Karson & Palmer, Boston. 

Magazine of Poetry—monthly. Number for April 
at hand. Illustrated. Buffalo, N. Y. 

Annals of Hygiene—April. Continues its practical 
and common-sense course in dealing with the false 
and artificial habits and ideas so common in our time 
among people who should know better. Habits of 
Posture as Causing Deformity is well illustrated. 
This magazine should go much beyond a circulation 
merely professional. Philadelphia. 

Human Nature.—Mr. Haddock shows much enter- 
prise in this monthly exponent of me: tal science 
April number at hand. Several bright things in it, 
not the least being the paragraphs under “Comical 
Effect of Green Pills on Green People.”’ Allen 
Haddock, editor, etc., San Francisco. 

Century Magazine, New York, for April contains 
these illustrated numbers: Life of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, Chapter I.—VI.; Mme. Réjane, Lincoln’s Re- 
election, Paul Jones, Beyond the Adriatic Part II.; 
Tesla’s Oscillator and Other Inventions, Old Dutch 


Masters: Ferdinand Bol, 1616-1680; Bernhard Staven- 
hagen, Religious Teaching in the Public Schools, 


Cosmopolitan for April has an attractive list with 
good titles as witness these specimens: The Nymph 
of the Attitudes, Picturesque Papua, English Wood 
Notes, English Country-House Parties, China and 
Japan, The Krakatoa Eruption, The Story of a Thou- 
sand. Chapter VIII. New York. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly for April contains 
a pleasant number of quite seasonable topics with 
fair illustrations, among them: Easter Eggs, Count 
Yamagata, Homes in Japan, How to Become a Prima 
Donna, Historic Islands of the Gulf of Mexico, New 
York Newsboys, The World Awheel. 


_ £clectie. Foreign Literature. April. Very full 
— | eet about twenty periodicals. New 
ork. 

Lippincott’s, Philadelphia, for Apri!, discusses: 
Cheap Living in Paris, Grand Opera, Bucolic Jour- 
nalism of the West, Hiram Powers in Washington, 
Woman's Lot in Persia, The Womanliness of Liter- 
ary Women, and other topics. A strongly feminine 
number. 

Western Medical Reporter. Chicago. Usually 
contains well-digested returns of current doings in 
the medical profession. 

Harper's Monthly for April has certain finely illus- 
trated articles ; these will be reed attentively: Our 
National Capital, Personal Recollecticns of Joan of 
Arc, Paris in om Club Life Among Outcasts, 
Venice in Easter; Impressions and Sensations, 
Autumn in Japan, Recent Progress in the Public 
Schools, by W. T. Harris, Educational Commissioner. 

Arena for April, a bulky number in which adver- 
tisements do not form the larger proportion. Has 
something to say about “ Higher Criticism,” Madame 
Blavatsky, Occultism and soon, The discussion of 
the Age of Consent shows how hard it is to change 
old notions of feminine subjection. Boston. 

Progrés Medical.—Gazette of French Medicine and 
Surgery, etc. Weekly. Paris. 

American Medical Journal, April number received. 
Practical and fair to all schools of legitimate med- 
icine. St. Louis, Mo. 

Popular Science Monthly. April—discusses “* Some 
Curiosities of Thinking.”” A verv readable article 
is ‘Pleasures of the Telescope.”” Others to be noted 
are: ‘‘Studies of Childhood, Part VII.” ‘*Manvral 
Training,” ‘* Communicated Insanity.’’ D. Appleton 
& Co., New York, 

Review of Reviews—April.—Special Features: The 
Living Greek, Civic Renaissance, The Foundations 
of Belief. The usual digest of current affairs in the 
world, with the more striking illustrations of the 
press. New York. 

We have still on hand a few copies of 
“Some Talks About Phrenology”’ for distribution 
among those seeking information on the subject. 
This little pamphlet treats of the usefulness and 
truths of Phrenology; its adaptation to young and 
old and their relation as husbands and wives, fathers 
and mothers and to the happy home. 

On receipt of a two-cent stamp a copy of this and 
of our catalogue will be sent postpaid. 











2 PUBLISHERS’ 


In our April JourNnaL we published 
tributes of many leading papers and magazines tothe 
poetical merit of Anna Olcott Commelin’s “Of Such 
Is the Kingdom.” From many testimonials we quote 
the following: 

“The poems of sorrow are sweet, and to the sor- 
rowful cannot but be acceptable. It is even a pleas- 
ure to dwell on such verses as ‘A Star in the Night’ 
and ‘How Shall It Be?’"—Financial Review, New 
York. 

“The poem which gives the name to the volume is 
a pathetic little gem. Among the miscellaneous 
poems, ‘Niagara,’ ‘A National Flower,’ and ‘Summer 
Friends’ are particularly noticeable. ‘How Shall It 
Be?’ and ‘As Round the Evening Lamp We Sit’ both 
breathe a gentle spirit, consoling and tender. The 
frontispiece is an exquisite picture of three beaming 
child-faces,""— Mirror Manchester, 
N. H. 

“Anexceedingly well-made book, so far as the pub- 
lisher’s art goes, and attractive at first sight to even 
the casual reader. Butits dainty covers aré merely 
an expression of the verse within them.” —7he -ven- 
ing Leader, New Haven, Conn. 

“The frontispiece, a charming group of child-faces, 
sets off the book, and gives the keynote to most of the 


and Farmer, 


poems—innocence, purity, and simplicity. The lyric 
that gives the title to the book is the best. It is, toa 
certain extent,the same idea that Mrs. Browning 
embodied in the ‘Cry of the Children.’ The most 


finished production is ‘A National Flower,’ which 
gives expression to the claims of the golden rod to that 
distinction. ‘Summer Friends’ is a delicate piece of 
verse, and ‘My Valentine’ a charming display of 
schoolgirl prankishness. Mrs. Commelin has con- 
siderable mastery of lyric verse; her poems are pure 
and delicate, and are fitting companions for people 
who love the gentle delights of home.” — 7he Ca/z. 


The April shower of prosperity is not 
likely to occur this spring, but as April showers are 
necessary in the natural world for future blossom and 
fruit, so, in the business world, an early presentation 
of the claims of phrenology to the father and mother 
for development of childhood, womanhood or man- 
hood brings pro‘perity to those influenced by its 
teachings. Tue Purenotocicat Journat is filled 
with advice for ,}arents. Our agents should make it 
their business to sh wer such chances upon them by 
furnishing specimen copies and other pamphlets to 
awaken an interest in the subject. Pamphlets, cir- 
culars, ete., may be had on application. 

The G@. A. R. Hand-book is now ready. 
Its publication was unfortunately delayed, but we 
think that as a diary and hand-book it will be very 
acceptable to those obtaining a copy of it. It con- 
tains, as previously mentioned in our columns, the 
various army organizations in the United States, 
facts about the American civil and European wars 
and wars of the world, chronological history of the 
rebellion, etc., etc., being the most compact and ¢on- 
venient book of reference. It is certainly indispens- 
able to those interested in military matters. The size 
is 4 in. wide by 6 in. long, adaptable to the pocket. In 
fact, it will supply a long-felt want, and at this mo- 
ment most opportune, when all matters connected 
with the late rebellion are experiencing 
marked revival. The price is 25c. postpaid. 


such 


DEPARTMENT. 





Rey. C. J. Adams, author of ‘‘ Where is 
my Dog?” says, ** I inclose you one of many letters 
that I receive’; and we have taken the liberty of 
culling from this letter. 

“IT am intensely interested in your book, which I 
have recently read, also in anything concerning the 
Psychology of animal life. I am rejoiced to know 
how many minds of ability have within the last few 
years taken up the cause of their speechless brothers. 
Wishing you great success in your labors of love I 
have the honor to be, Your co-worker, 

Mrs. S. O. 


The Journal is Improving—I have 
ninety-nine volumes of it from the first to the last; 
my school is prosperous. Phrenology is useful to 
teachers. I expect to enter it soon. 2 5A 





Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


Is more than a pure, bland, 
luxuriant cleanser: it is anti- 
septic, emollient, and cura- 
tive It fortifiesthe skin in 
health, soothes it in irrita- 
ted conditions, and is a con- 
stant protection against con- 
tagion. 

have been 
using and prescribing this 
soap for nearly a quarter 
century. 


“It’s a Luxury for 
Bath and Shampoo” 


—Medical Standard 


Physicians 


THE CHICAGO 
INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY 


Conducted by Prof. and Mrs. L. A. Vaught. 
Fall Term begins September 1. 


Inter-Ocean 
Building, cor. 
Mead and Dear- 
born Streets. 
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Quaker Oats: 


\e The most delicious and economical breakfast food in 
(4 the wide, wide world. Pure and sweet. Try it! h 





Sold only in 2 Ib. Packages. 
->-s,,v. a aT a < wy . we 
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Barley Crystals make the most delicious 
and nutritious breakfast dish with which to tempt an 
invalid or an epicure. Analysis proves it to be rich 
in the elements necessary to create flesh, blood, bone 
and muscle, while eminent physicians indorse it asa 
food for persons with weak digestion, and pronounce 
it an invaluable nourishment in fevers and gastric 
troubles. Being prepared from the heart of the 
barley kernel by a patented process of the highest 
efficiency, and sold only in sealed cans, it represents 
a degree of purity possessed by no other breakfast 
food. A postal card addressed to Farwell & Rhines, 
Watertown, N.Y., will bring pamphlets and a cooking 
sample. 


We have some of the Jewel pictures left. 
This, as has been frequently mentioned in Tue Jour- 
NAL, is a work of art, a fac-simile of a water color 
painting, mounted on extra heavy bristol board, 
12x17 inches. Is suitable for framing or adapted to 
the easel without framing. On receipt of 25 cents 
this will be sent to any address postpaid. 


Subscriptions continue to come in sur- 
prisingly fast, which shows that people are pleased 
with our efforts to make Tue Journat an exponent of 
everything which relates to the study of human char- 
acter. Letters from subscribers all over the country in- 
form us of this fact, and that each number as issued 
is a treat. Of course this is encouraging to con- 
tinued effort and we trust that we may have a larger 
subscription list than ever before. So far this year, 
it is fifty per cent. greater than for the correspond- 
ing month of last year. We have taken the liberty of 
publishing selections from a few of the many letters 
we receive every day, and our agents should certainly 
find it easier to obtain subscriptions by these com- 
mendations and also from the improved appearance 
of Tue Pureno.ocicat Journat. We feel that a 
meed of praise is due to our hard-working agents, 
and would say that any assistance we can render 
them through specimen copies or prospectuses will 
be cheerfully furnished on application. 


“The Essentials of Elocution.” We 
have received a copy of this from the euthor, 
Alfred Ayres, a review of which will be given in the 
next number of Tue Journat. A word of explana- 
tion here may be made. The author claims for it 
the shortest treatise on the art of reading that has 
ever been written inthe English language, yet short 
as it is, its practical value is apparent. He claims 
nothing new, and yet as he well says, what is here 
dates back to the time when man began to exchange 
ideas by means of a spoken language—then as ever 
the sensible man spoke naturally, not artificially. 
Copies for sale at this office; price is 60 cents by mail 
postpaid. 

Electrical Psychology is proving very 
popular with our readers. See notice in our adver- 
tising pages. 

Regarding Our Advertisers.—We do not 
indorse any advertiser. We are unusually careful in 
the selection of those who use our columns, but each 
advertiser must stand on his own merits. We have 
always refused, and still refuse, to admit to our pages 
anything which we believe to be of an injurious or 
fraudulent nature, 


DEPARTMENT. 


This Letter from Illinois is a good 
sample of those we are receiving. Mrs. H.C. H. 
writes us as follows: - 

The examination you made by photograph of those 
last two girls I sent you greatly delighted their 
mother. She said you described their characters as 
though you had known them a life time. She knows 
better now how to educate her girls. 


The Paragraph in our March number 
about Dr. Dana and Phrenology has brovght us an 
inquiry trom Mr. James P. Lough, of this city, as to 
whether the motor centers of the brain develop in 
size accordingly as used or disused. Muscular ex- 
ercise is of course very largely xefex, andthe exer- 
cising of a set of muscles does not exercise the cor- 
responding cerebral motor center. Our paragraph 
about Dr. Dana was intended as a somewhat ironical 
dig at the physiologists who have left no room for 
the mind within “the dome of thought.” 


The Press and Child Culture.—Those 
of our readers who saw the New York Press on Sun- 
day, March 31, doubtless noticed some familiar faces 
of children, Three columns of this valuable paper 
were devoted to the republication, word for word, of 
our March Child Culture Department. Due credit 
was given this Journat and the photographs were 
well reproduced and artistically grouped. We are of 
course pleased at the way in which our Child Culture 
Department is becoming appreciated all over the 
country. The phrenograph cf Hon. Thos. C. Platt, 
in our April number, was copied in most of the large 
New York dailies as well as throughout the country. 
The New York Wor/d headed its report with a por- 
trait showing Mr. Platt’s face surmounted by a 
phrenological head. 


We Have Just Received a consignment 
of China busts from Londonand shall be pleased to 
furnish these on application. The price is $5.00 


Can Supply the Phrenological Dictionary 
by the Fowlers for 20cents. It is a little hand-book 
of pocket form, and has been used by a number of 
our students who find it quite a reference book. 


In Another Column will be found an 
advertisement of the Phrenological Game, the Per- 
fect Man, price of which has been reduced to 15 
cents. To all who would become familiar with 
“Choice of Pursuits” the game will be of special 
interest. 


The Phrenological Miscellany, or the 
Annualsof Phrenologyand Physiognomy. We have 
a few copies of this excellent work left. It isa col- 
lection of Annuals or Almanacs for some eight 
years and the subjects treated are of general in- 
terest, and attention is called to a few here: ‘“‘Lan- 
guage of the Eyes; “Fighting Physiognomy;” 
“German Head; “Objecticns to Phrenology;” 
“Scientific Proofs of Immortality.’’ *‘Matrimonial 
Mistakes; “Character in Walking.” ‘‘Voices:” 
what they indicate; “Significance of Shaking 
Hands;”’ ‘‘Musical Genius; “Psychology;’ ‘The 
Laughing Doctor.” Price of this has been reduced to 
$1.10, by mail postpaid. 
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“Plain, but athletic.” 


(After sketch in New York Truth.) 

Evidently the picture of a woman 
cleaning house for the first time with 

Pearline. She finds that what has 
always been the hardest kind of hard 
work is now comparatively easy, 
pleasant, quickly done—and in her 
joy and enthusiasm and high 
spirits, she kicks up her heels. 
Probably this is an extreme case. 
Still, it may be there are numbers 
of women who, when they 
clean house first with Pearl-: 
ine, manifest their pleasure 
in the same way. You. don't. 
hear of it, though. They simply tell you that in all their 
lives the work of house- -cleaning has never been so light, so 


satisfactory, so Soon over, so thoroughly well done. 


Send Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 
or ‘‘the same as Pearline.’ Fs S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled. 
and if your grocer sends vou something in place of Pearline, be 

it Back honest—send it back, 4e7 JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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A war veteran says, Komchacin Caloric is | 
|| the greatest remedy I ever heard of; I wish I 
|| owned it. I had little faith when I began its 
|| use,and my faith was not increased by the use 


of the first box, but my wife was anxious for 


me to continue it, for, said she, it is such 


a clean, wholesome, and reasonable 


method, it must help you. 
and soon began to improve. 
boxes when the trouble wholly disappeared 
and has never returned. If one in a thousand 
||| of those who are afflicted with Piles, Fis- 
||| sure, or Fistula could only learn of its 
wonderful virtues, the proprietors would | other heretofore used, 


reap a good reward, and they deserve to. 
wonder that they don’t advertise it more. 


So I continued | 
I used four | 


I wouldn’t give a rap fora financial interest 
in a remedy that sells for a dollar, when one 
package will cure a whole neighborhood, said | 
a manthe other day. I have tried everything | 


I have ever heard of for twenty years to rid |}! 


myself of Piles, which I inherited, 
years ago I bought Komchacin Caloric, used 
it three times, and have had notrouble since. 
My grandmother, eighty years old and most 
of herlifea sufferer from the same complaint, 
was cured from the same package, and there 
is some left. 


Our new principle, wholly unlike any 
for the cure of 


1 | Piles, Fissure, and Fistula, sent post- 
paid for $1.00. Particulars and proofs |} 


free. 





KOMCHACIN CALORIC COMPANY, 133 LINCOLN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


MAILED FOR 10 CE 


MEMORY LIBRARY 243 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Two |i 


RGARTEN SUPPLIES 


ADDRESS ON IMPROVING THE KINDE 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


at Schermerhorn’s, 3 E. 14th St.,N.Y, 
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THE LADY’S SYRINGE 


Is as yet the only fractical instrument for the treat- 
ment of certain female complaints, because it is con- 
s'ructed upon the only correct principle, viz: /nyection 
and Suction. It cleanses perrecrcy, which nv other 
syringe as yet has accomplished, and has many other 
advantages explained in our descriptive circular, 
which we mail gratis. 


GOODYEAR RUBBER CO., 


17 Murray Street, New York. 


Prof. A. F. REINHOLD’S INSTITUTE OF 


WATER is U RE 


European Method of Hydropathy 
Only Rational Treatment 

of all Chronic Diseases 

for Ladies, Children and Gentlemen 


105 E. 30th Street 


Try it. After ever ane else has failed cure 
can be WARRANTED yet in most cases. 
Treatment is mild, consisting of Mass ‘ge, Passive 
Movement, Vapor and Herb Baths, Packs, etc. 
Tickets at reduced rates at Fowler & Wells Co., 
27 E. 21st Street. 


LL styles of watches from $1.38 up. Handsome 
catalogue free. Safe Watch Co., 9 emand St., N.Y. 








Operators’ Favorite Writing Machine ! 


THE NO.4 YOST 


NEW MODEL FOR 1895. 
Old principles improved and perfected. 
RAPID, DURABLE, ECONOMICAL. 


Permanent and Perfect Alignment. 


Yost Writing Machine Co. 


61 Chambers St., Cor. of Broadway, N. Y. 
40 Holborn Viaduct, London, Eng. 
Send for Catalogue. 








Kighty 
Cents 


For this Long Nain- 
sook Stip with point- 
ed yoke of ten kom 
stitched tucks, and 
one row ot insertion 
inthe eenter, Full 
s'eeves and neck 
finished with a ruff: 
of fine embroidery. 

By mail, postage paid, 
5 cents extra. 


One of the 
700. 


For 699 other illus- 

rations of things for 
Children, see our new 
eatalogue—a pano- 
ramic argument why 
they can best be 
clothed where that is 
made the exclusive 
business. Free for 
4cents postage. 


BEST & COw- 62 West 
23d Street, 
New York. 











A $I Magazine for 30c. 
Send 30 cents and names of 6 people who might sub- 
scribe, and we will send you Tue Sr, Louis Maa- 
zine a full year. The price of the Magazine is $1 a 


year. Asample copy for6cents. Address 
St. Louis Magazine, sr. Louls, io” 


DEA 


vices outa. Whis 
doeyes. F. Hiscox, 





& HEAD NOISES »CURED 
Tubuia: 


ing than “all a > 
oorene 
B ‘dway, N.Y. yt 


by pn tome inv a 








Corns and 
Conscience 3 


cannot be forgotten. Next time 
the corn aches let it call to mind 
the fact that 


A-Corn Salve 


removes the toe-corn eve 
No Pain—No Poison. Old corns 
must that’s a strong point. 
Price, 15 cents. 


Giant Chemical Co., Phila., Pa 


time. 
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FOR HEALTH USE THE BICYCLE 


FoR THE BicycLE use Drxon’s No. 
679 CycLE CHAIN LUBRICANT 
It makes the wheel run easily and saves wear of 
chain. Samples, 15 cents. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Mention PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Curing by Hygiene 


We treat all diseases, acute and chronic, with 
hygienic agents; no medicines. Twenty-five years 
of practice have made us familiar with these diseases 
and we treat them successfully. Diseases of women 
a specialty, also diseases of the digestive organs. 

‘atients received into our house. Send for circular. 
SUSANNA W. DODDS, M.D. 
MARY DODDS, M.D. 


2826 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





) ELECTRIC TELEPHONE 
to City. Village or Oountrs. Weedod is exes 
home. shop, store and office. Greatest conven- 
ience and best seller on earth. 

nts make from $5 to $50 per day 
© in a residence means a sale to all t 





0 
wor! 
ready for 


Gan be yt any one, 

ney maker. ‘Write 
m maker. 

W. P. Harrison & Co., Clerk 10, Columbus, 0. 


use Ww pped. 
never out of order, no re; 
time. Warranted. 





Prehistoric 
America 


The Editor of the 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN 


is preparing a series of books on Prehistoric 





America. He has already published two 
volumes. 
I. The Mound Builders, their Works and 
Relics 
il. Animal Effigies and Emblematic 
Mounds 


These volumes are bound in green and gold 
and will make an attractive addition to any 
gentleman's library. They are illustrated 
with about 300 woodcuts, and contain about 
400 pages each. 

Both books are selling rapidly ; the second 
book has already reached a second edition. 


Special Offer to New Subscribers 
The book on the Mound Builders, regular 
price $3.50, will be sent with the American 
Antiquarian for 1895, regular price $4.00 
7.50, to any new subscriber for $6.00. 
Address the Editor 


Rey. Stephen D. Peet 
at Good Hope, Ill., U. S. A. 
or, 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


| Lung Gymnastics 


THE POWER OF THOUGHT 

No education is complete without a course in personal 
Magnetism, at the National Institute, P. J., Masonic Tem 
ple, —— F A right use of this power will make your 
whole world over anew, making you Deatths, happy and suc- 
cessful in all things, by drawing around you those condi- 
tions which contribute to these results. It can be taught 
successfully through a correspondence and you should not 


let this golden opportunity pass, but secure this priceless 
knowledge at once. Send i0c. for 100-page book, Secrets 
of Success.” 








Will do more to prevent and to cure throat and lung 
diseases than all the medicine in the world. 





The Improved Breathing Tube 


is the best apparatus we have yet seen for exercising 
the lungs and throat. It isa marvel of compactness— 
is simple and cleanly, and readily carried in the 


pocket. 
Price $1.25, postpaid. 


Fowler & Wells Co., 


27 East 2ist St. 
NEW YORK. 








2 va WISH to Sell ? 
nterns Wanted 


And forSale orExchange. 
Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 


” 





FREE TO F.AM. Fine 
Colored Engraving show- 
ing a Lodge of Chin se 
Masons at work ; also large 
illustrated catalogue of 
all the Masonic books and 
goods — bottom prices. 
Great chance for Ageuts. 
Beware of spurious 
works. REDDING & 
CO., Masonic Publishers 
and Manufacturers, 731 
Broadway, New York. 





BEFORE YOU GO WEST 


Find out about Washington, richest of 
the new States. Send for sample copy of 
its best Weekly paper. Address 


' THE LEDGER, Tacoma, Wn. 
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AN 
OXYGEN 
HOME CURE 
WITHOUT MEDICINE 


OFTEN CURES CASES PRONOUNCED “INCURABLE” 


USES IT 
PROFESSIONALLY 


I have used the Electropoise professionally, with 
a success far superior to any I could ever realize 
from the admini-tration of medicine. 

The curative power of the instrument in acute 
diseases is certainly remarkable. Fever and in- 
flammation scarcely excite a passing apprehension, 
so assured is the result in the experience of the 
practitioner, unless in the case of old age, or in 
a condition of exhausted vitality. 

I greatly prefer the Electropoise to any and all 
agencies for the cure of the sick, of which I have 
any knowledge. A great blessing to the world it 
would be if it could be used pro‘essionally by the 
medical fraternity in all civilized lands, but if this 
cannot be realized, then the people themselves 
may most advantageously apply the instrument 
for their own benefit and welfare; by this the havoc 

e wrought by disease would be greatly checked and 
immensely curtailed. 
CLINTON CoLeGrROvE, M.D. 

Yorkshire, N. Y., May 17, 1894. 


BOOK OF COMPLETE INFORMATION BY MAIL FOR THE ASKING 


ELECTROLIBRATION G0,, 326 rutton'st., BRooKLYN 
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